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Eight minute “flip” speeds his grain 
to Europe. At Port Cargill, Minnesota, a giant 
boxcar is flipped on end, and 2,000 bushels of this 


farmer’s grain are unloaded in just eight minutes. AN * 


Over the rivers, lakes and seas of the world Cargill 7 \ ms 
employs fleets of barges and ocean-going vessels to / ¥ 
hurry the grain to distant ports. Through a complex / 
network of transportation and storage, Cargill extends Mo, 

the arm of the American farmer to feed hungry 

mouths in hundreds of markets from Italy to India. 

And like the tides of the ocean, the benefits come 

flowing back and deposit themselves where they 

started ...on the American farm. It’s another 

example of how Cargill extends the reach of this 

important businessman—the American farmer. 


EXTENDING THE REACH OF 
THE AMERICAN FARMER 
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For you, we have shrunk the map... 
’til there’s a Bemis plant and sales office 
only a hop, skip and jump from you 


But convenience and quick delivery are just part of the story. Bemis 


is also your best source for everything you need, packaging-wise. 
You can’t beat that combination of service and complete packaging 


product range. In fact, you can’t even tie it. So...why not join it? 


B . WHERE FLEXIBLE FccAeine 
emis GENERAL OFFICES « 408 PINE STREET + ST. LOUIS 2, MISSOURI RcAS S66 
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THE ‘JOLLY MILLER'—H. Norman 
Davis, president of Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., the ‘Jolly Miller” 
of Montreal, is stepping down from 
his office: a feature article on his 
54 years serving the flour milling 
industry 
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OREGON MEETING—The 32nd an- 
nual Oregon meeting of wheat 
growers Dec. 3-5 went on record 
as favoring general principles of 
the soil bank, stressing belief that 
if this program is to be successful, 
production must be brought in line 
with consumption 
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WHEAT FLOUR FOODS—An ad- 
dress by Howard Lampman, direc- 
tor of the Wheat Flour Institute, 
before the annual meeting of the 
Oregon Wheat Growers League in 
Pendleton, Ore., on the outlook for 
the use of wheat flour foods 

Page 11 


FAITH, HOPE, PARITY — in the 
matter of keeping free enterprise 
free, there is a strong parallel be- 
tween the governmental impositions 
laid upon the commodities markets 
and banking. In point of fact, they 
might be called ‘kissing cousins” 


Page 16 


INDEX—An index of the contents 
of The Miller for November, 1959 
Page 26 


WHEAT SLICING—An article on 
the Hungarian invention by which 
grain kernels can be sliced into 
two, three or four predetermined 
parts, according to the objective of 
the miller: prepared, with diagrams, 
by Frank Rushton, Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., from a paper pre- 
sented by Leslie Palyi 
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RECOVERING WHEAT — Hans 
Wanzenried, Buhler Mill Engineer 
ing Co., reports on the process of 
recovering wheat from barley and 
broken wheat from seeds 
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USDA REQUESTS FLOUR, 
CORNMEAL OFFERS 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that offers have been requested to 
supply 39,300,000 Ib. flour and 14,602,- 
750 Ib. cornmeal for donation through 
domestic outlets. Of the 39.3 million 
pounds of flour, 33,500,000 Ib. will be 
all-purpose flour, 4.8 million pounds 
bread flour, and 1 million pounds 
whole wheat flour. The cornmeal may 
be either regular or degermed. Offers 
are due by 4 p.m. (EST) Wednesday, 
Dec. 9 for acceptance by USDA not 
later than noon (EST) Monday, Dec. 
14. Details are in Supplements No. 15 
to Announcements Gr-372 (flour) and 
Gr-373 (cornmeal). Copies and addi- 
tional information may be obtained 
from the Grain Division. Commodity 
Stabilization Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D.C. Offers should be submitted to 
that office. Since Jan. 1, USDA has 
purchased 1,259,487,800 Ib. flour and 
432,239,600 Ib. cornmeal for USDA 
domestic and fore' en donation. These 
quantities required about 28.7 million 
bushels of wheat and 12.2 million 
bushels of corn for processing. 





High Market Price 
Levels Offsetting 
Support Programs 


WASHINGTON-~ Current market 
prices for half of the farm products 
on which price supports are provided 
are above support levels, resulting in 
a substantial lessening in the use of 
supports thus far during the current 
season, according to True D. Morse 
acting secretary of agriculture 

“With an expanding 
growing employment and higher con- 
sumer incomes, as well as other fac- 
tors, markets rather than govern- 
mental price supports are setting the 
prices which farmers are receiving on 
several crops, at levels above the 
supports,” Mr. Morse said. “This is 
the period of seasonally large mar- 
ketings of many farm products, fol- 
lowing harvest, and consequently, the 
season when prices usually are at the 
lowest levels of the year.” 


economy 


Of more than 250 agricultural prod 
ucts, only 21 receive price supports 
Existing farm legislation 
USDA to give price support to 1% of 
these commodities. Support for the 
five other products is authorized by 
law 

USDA's report, which re- 
flected prices received by farmers ps 
of mid-November, showed that farm- 
ers’ prices for around one half of the 
supported crops were moderately to 
substantially higher than their sup 
port levels 

The “stronger-than-support” mar 
ket has been reflected in substantially 
reduced support activity durine the 
current Quantities of 1959 
crops placed under support thus far 
this year are generally running be- 
low the quantity of 1958 crons placed 
under loans in the seme period last 
(Corn and cotton are two ma 


requires 


recent 


season 


year 
jor exceptions to the general decrease 
in price-support volume.) Due to ab- 
normally favorable weather and other 
factors, corn production for 1959 is 
at an all-time record 

Reduced 1959 crop production from 
the 1958 level is a price strengthen- 
ing factor in some instances, particu- 
larly wheat, feed grains other than 
corn, and flaxseed 


MILLER 


Indian, Pakistani Wheat Programs, 


Representing New 


Aid Conception, 


Meeting with Official Approval 


By JOHN CIPPERLY, Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—The huge three 
year Indian grain program pre- 
viously disclosed in The Northwest- 
ern Miller (Nov. 24, page 3) is re- 
portedly making headway. There is 
a possibility that it might be form- 
ally announced when President Eis- 
enhower visits India on his’ 11-na- 
ton trip. 


News of the advancement of this 
program represents the dominance of 
mature world thinking 
within the government as compared 
with the foot-dragging slow motion 
efforts in certain quarters of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
However, this criticism must be tem- 
pered with the observation that 
USDA's Foreign Agricultural Service 
appears to be held under restraint 
by the state department. Stated to be 
authors of what has been described 
as a “grand concept” are officials of 
the International Cooperation § Ad- 
ministration 


economic 


The program calls for five million 
tons of grain to be shipped to India 
each year for a minimum of three 
years, with wheat predominating 
The counterpart currency will be 
earmarked for use in expanding In 
dian agricultural production or re- 
lated activities 


Pakistani Plan 

In addition, the bank account plan 
providing Pakistan with 500,000 tons 
of wheat is also said to be making 
good progress. The conception here 
is somewhat different from that sug 
gested for India. The Pakistani prob- 
lem concerns the need to reduce the 
price of wheat products to consumers 
and the supply of this comparatively 
small amount of grain is seen as a 
bridge which will allow the local gov 
ernment to lower the level of do 
mestic price supports slowly by feed 
ing U.S. wheat into the market 

Both of these programs would be 
under Title I of Public Law 480, but 
they are said to represent a departure 
from the frozen aspects hitherto pre 
vailing in the administration 
Title I 

Another program 
at ICA but which has been stymie‘ 
by lack of support from the USDA 
front office is one for Morocco and 
Tunisia. Previously ICA - financed 
programs have provided the t 
African with wheot 
which was used in part payment of 
projects spo 


which orie 


governments 


wages for industrial 
sored by ICA 
At the last session ol (‘one 





GRAIN FUTURES SET 
RECORD AT CHICAGO 


CHICAGO—Exceptional activity in 
soybean futures has brought about a 
new record for combined open inter- 
est in all grain futures here. At the 
close of a recent session the total 
open commitment on the Chicago 
Board of Trade was 398,036,000 bu. 
for all grains, exceeding the previous 
high of 394,079,000 bu. established 
July 19, 1933. The close balance be- 
tween soybean supply and demand 
is being held responsible for the in- 
tense activity. 





conference committee on PL 480 ex- 
tension legislation declined to broad- 
en the authority which ICA had been 
using and officials construed this to 
mean that their previous actions 
were illegal and must be halted un- 
der extended programs of this nature 

During hearings on the matter, 
ICA officials pointed out caat the 
use of U.S. grain surpluses represent- 
ed additional consumption and would 
not interfere with normal marketing 
channels. Officials of USDA gave only 
lukewarm support to ICA on the is- 
sue and failed to put up a fight on 
its behalf 

The old “pros” in the agricultural 
economic field are revealing some 
old tricks and they appear on the way 
to getting their programs through 


USDA Modifies 
Wheat, Flour Deals 
To Iceland, Uruguay 


WASHINGTON The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
extension of the terminal contracting 
delivery dates for the wheat and flour 
purchase authorizations to Iceland 
supplemental agreement for 
both under Title 


and a 
wheat to Uruguay 
I of Public Law 480 

Authorization No. 40-28 to Iceland, 
with contracting and delivery extend- 
ed from Nov. 30 and Dec. 31, 1959. 
to April 30 and May 31, 1960, respec- 
tively, provides for the purchase of 
$500,000 worth, or about 8,500 metric 
tons, of wheat or wheat flour from 
U.S. suppliers. About 850 tons remain 
to be purchased 

The government of Iceland has re- 
quested the extensions because Ice- 
land's limited shipping and storage 
facilities will not permit completion 
within the original contracting and 
delivery periods. Information regard- 
ing purchasers under the authoriza- 
tions is available from the Embassy 
of Iceland, 1906 23rd St. N.W., Wash 
ington, D.C 

The supplemental agreement with 
Uruguay provides for financing the 
sale of $20.8 million worth ‘(including 
certain ocean transportation costs) 
or about 11 million bushels, of wheat 
Payment will be in Uruguayan pesos 

The agreement, which supplements 
one with Uruguay announced Feb 
20, provides that 25° of the pesos re 
ceived as payment for the wheat will 
loans to U.S. and 
Uruguayan firms 
These loans will be made by the Ex 
port-Import Bank of Washington. In 
formation regarding the 
available from the bank 

Sales will be made by private U.S 
Purchase authorizations will 


be set aside for 


private business 


loans is 


traders 
be announced later 


enea S THE STAFF ve 


New Growers’ Group 


OBERLIN, KANSAS—A new or- 
ganization to operate as a nonprofit 
group to advertise wheat and other 
farm products and to promote thei! 
marketing has been formed here 
Granted a charter was Decatur Coun 
ty Wheat Producers, Inc. and H. P 
G. Euhua has been named resident 
agent 
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The Problem of Growing Populations 


EPORTED ELSEWHERE in this issue is 
the news that the huge three-year 
program for India, involving 15 million tons, with 
wheat as the predominating commodity, is making 
headway in official favor. Previously, there had 
been allegations that the proposal was being side- 


grain 


tracked or ignored by another agency. (The Miller, 
Nov. 24, page 3.) 

The plan has some sound foundations. The 
authors-—-experienced men in the International Co- 
operation Administration—point to the fact that 
for the next 10 to 40 years India will be steadily 
falling behind in food availability in relation to 
the growing population. Thus, they suggest that 
the payments made in Indian currency for the 
grain sent from the U.S. be earmarked for Indian 
agricultural expansion. 


The proposal merits some attention at this 
time, particularly in view of the recent Draper 
commission report and the widespread publicity 
given to the view that the entire world faces an 
exploding population, far beyond its ability to feed 
them from present production levels. This is par- 
ticularly true of the under-developed nations of 
which India is but one example 


The suggestion that birth control practices be 
more widely used in an effort to limit populations 
has caused widespread controversy in the U.S 
The problem has been allowed to erupt into a 
political free-for-all with presidential candidates 
bearing the brunt of the questioning in an effort 
to determine whether they are for or against 
American participation in an advisory capacity 
Since the subject has religious undertones, and is 
delicate in the extreme, it is regrettable that the 
questioning took this line. More regrettable, per- 
haps, was the fact that some of the less restrained 
of the country’s newspapers treated the matter 
sensationally. 

The suggestion is not sensational. It is a mat- 
ter of economics as any one familiar with the 
eastern countries will vouchsafe. The problem, 
therefore, breaks down into two alternatives. The 
first is to provide more food for the needy and 


the under-nourished until such time as they ac- 
cumulate sufficient capital and industrial goods 
to give them enough buying power for minimum 
dietary requirements. The second is to check pop- 
ulation expansion to the limit of the ability to pay. 

The first alternative, apparently, is in the minds 
of the ICA authors of the Indian proposal though 
they accentuate the ability to produce rather than 
the ability to buy. 

Currently, the U.S. and Canada are feedin: 
the needy nations of the world through various 
aid programs, with the U.S. bearing the heavier 
load. Since the prognostications of growing need 
are spread over a period of 40 years, it is feasible 
to suppose that North America will not always 
have available the surplus of wheat and other 
grains it possesses today. Harvests may not be as 
bountiful as they have been in the past few years 
when weather conditions were extremely favor- 
able. Drouth in the major wheat growing areas 


f North America could have catastrophic reper- 
cussions on peoples abroad who have been brought 
up to rely on the bounty 

The fate of populations, limited or unlimited, 
cannot be left to mere good fortune although the 
scientists and plant breeders have worked near- 
miracles in achieving increased offtakes from every 
acre, good, bad and indifferent 

The suggestion that aid be given to India to 
allow it to build up its own production has some 
good, sound economic reasoning to commend it 
Help them to help themselves is a wise concept 

India can grow grain, including wheat, although 
production is subject to many vagaries. Yet there 
are other countries needing help and they cannot 
grow grain in any quantity. They will always 
need imports 

God made North America the granary of the 
world and if there were but “one world” it would 
be the task of North America to provide the 
needed food to the limit of its capacity. The cur- 
rent economic structure, however, is not conducive 
to such a Communistic conception and the evils 
resulting from that conception might be worse 


than the cure itself. 


This Is Just a Fairy Story, of Course 


NCE UPON A TIME, three little flour sales- 
O men set off to see a most renowned bake! 
He was a big baker as bakers go, not merely a 
buyer of a few sacks at a time though even those 
bakers are valuable to little flour salesmen. In 
fact, all the little flour salesmen from east and 
west, north and south called him the Karload Kid 
He could be sold if the price was right 

They journeyed to the far city where the big 
baker made his home by devious ways because 
the one did not want the other two to know 
what he was up to Neither did the second. Nor 
the third. 

It so happened that a message had come from 
Chief 
little 


salesman has a Big Chief Salesman way back of 


the Big Chief Salesman—not the same Big 
Salesman, you understand, because every 
him-—quothing that the moon was in the right 
quarter and the time was propitious to make that 
really big sale 

Big Chief Salesmen don't have to explain what 


the moon has to do with selling flour. but all the 

















little salesmen, when they get together at conven- 
tions, tell each other that when the Even Bigger 
Big Chief Sales- 


men sometimes remark that the Even Bigger Chief 


Chief says the price isn't right 


is crving for the moon 

So the first little flour salesman jumped into 
second little flour 
climbed into his Chevrolet and the third little 
»*lymouth 


i 
his Ford, and the salesman 
salesman slid into his 

They all arrived together, huffin’ and puffin’ 
and chuggin’. And then the baker appeared. He 
purred to a stop in his brand new, shiny Cadillac 

And the Bi 


salesman who booked the business said to himself. 


Chief Salesman of the little flour 


as he caught his bus home that night: “If you sell 


cheap, you can expect to drive a cheap car.’ 


(Needless to say, this story is a figment of the 


Editor's fevered imagination. Resemblance, o1 
‘ 


ancied resemblance, to any person is purely co 


incidental.) 
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National Meeting of Wheat Growers 
Expected to Draw Record Attendance 
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issignments have been announced by 

Buhler Mills, Inc., Buhler, Kansas 

in a realignment of personnel func- 

tions following the recent death of purchases and will have’ general R 
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Plan to Establish 5 Million Ton “Buffer = ‘wet by @ pane! on foreign mare WS hington and Wyoming. 


Stock” of Wheat Stirs Interest in India meecieakine 


GARDEN CITY, KANSAS—A Minister Patil, who holds a_ posi epee nade p a, Rhee dinate AAG 6 Gee bene when ts 





plan to establish a 5 million ton tion corresponding to the US. secre , a lias ae ai i buy equipment for a four mill pro 
“buffer stock” of wheat in India is tary of agriculture, is slated to per- carr ne aie ol an alt Gua de Ge 
currently the most popular topic of =...) y carry his “buffer stock” pro we es 2 .  Matchesnion Sali 
interest among the country’s busi- posal to America in Januat His ini 

nessmen, according to a report from 
the Great Plains Wheat Market 


Development Assn., Inc., Garden 
City. to store and maintain about 180 mil 


on bushels of reserve wheat in India. | Gyguwers to Hear ‘Wheatland Cantata’ 


Spearheading the plan is S. K. Patil, Should this fail, Minister prob 


tial approach, accordi o his sup 





porters, is to ask the U.S. government 


‘ 
newly-appointed food and agricultu bl —il enme vis wits anata HITA -ANSA wheatlon culaiiasl dail anil 
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Minister Patil recen ys ind Bombay M SRESOES CUE iS tO OnZ, WNO 


il project last 
expressed ho 


uited 

Wichita Univer 
t\ ‘ té ron I tT can ta r ¢ ra ympnony followin the 
ASSO i t pl ‘ the ol 1 ted earher by Mr 
stored ’ ee : I theory, wrote the 

: - r t I t tine \ H in I | I ( Narration de 
needs to mere! ve off mass starva- f shed-type lildir ) often suf- 
tion. Al it wv sales 1 2 is much a , oss through 
ire being transacted undet I isect infestations during a six-month 
Law 480, which ’ idia to pay per Elevator ra commonly 


rupees for the agricultural commo ser 1 the U $ rtually non 


is emotions a he 
during storms and 


and happiness when the 


if 


dity in India 



























E might have been an architect, a designer 
H of some of the fine buildings which have gone 
up and are going up across the Dominion of the 
North and which illustrate the faith of Canadians 





in their rousing tomorrows 







that 
already 


But to 


morrow IS 





aspiring architect, to- 
and he himself 
planning for it yesterdays ago. 
Even if he eschewed a youthful ambition to design 


formerly 





here today 





started several 






avor of flour milling more than half 
a century he still the title of 
tect” for he is one of the men who have so firmly 
laid the foundations of the new, virile and grow- 
ing Canada and he has done this by building well 
upon the fertile plot which it eventually became 


buildings in 





ago, merits “archi- 









his lot to cultivate 

H. Norman from his 
office as president of Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
160-year-old Canadian milling firm which he has 






Davis down 





is stepping 






served for 54 years 
His twinkling blue eyes, heralding the bon mot, 
the witty rejoinder or the carefully timed story 
and he has on call an abundant store of all three 
can become piercingly severe as he probes into 
every phase of the business of making and selling 
how severe he become, 


flour. Put no matter 


that twinkle is ever present and he is a jolly miller, 


may 


a jolly friend and a shrewd businessman at one 


and the 
These eyes have covered the gamut of 


same time. 

world 

flour milling through his service for the Canadian 

National Millers Assn 

man since 1952 
British by birth, Canadian by absorption, those 


of which he has been chair- 


vibrant tinge 
talks about His office high 
Life Montreal's Do- 
minion Square has some pictures of Sir Winston 
Davis way with 


rhythm. An 


blue eyes take on an even more 


whenever he Canada 


up in the Sun Building in 
and the 


Churchillian 


Churchill on the wall 


words has a flow and 


eavesdropper will note his way of opening a tele- 


phone conversation—at once he makes the call 


essentially personal and warm, punctuated with 
some wry humor as a prelude to serious business 

His pride in Britain and in Canada extends to 
From one of his windows 
pride of the Ogil- 


From 


Ovilvie and its personnel 
he can see the huge Royal Mills, 
vie chain with the flag flying day 


by day 
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Leisure After 54 Years of Milling 


By George E. Swarbreck 


Editor, The Northwestern Miller 


Those 


nature of his 


the other spreads the vista of Montreal 


views epitomize the widespread 


interests. 


Born in Birmingham, England, and educated 


at Cheltenham, he came to 
widowed mother and a sister 


Canada with his 
The vast potential 
of Canada attracted him then and it was into real 
estate the young Davis went—not as a big 
Not at a 
consisted in the 


time 
raw 16 years. His 
main of 
notices on desirable lots which 
of Winni- 


operator, of course. 
dabbling in real 
posting “For Sale” 
now form the choicest 
peg. 

The architectural 
back when he joined Ogilvie on Nov. 18, 


estate 


residential area 


received a_ set- 


1905—his 


aspirations 





17th birthday. Stenography was an acquired talent 
and after a spell as cashier he moved into sales 
Here the eyes sparkle as he recalls the days 


on the road with no regular train service or, in 


deed, no train service at all, traveling by horse 


and buggy in summer, horse and cutter in winter 
and if he had a buffalo robe and a hot brick at 


his feet, that was de luxe 


There he established his credo: “Business is 
to be had if you are prepared to go to the trouble 
of getting it.” 


Medicine 
was appointed sales 


In 1913, Ogilvie opened a new mill at 


IIat and at the age of 25 he 
manager. Here he learned the technology of mill 
ing and the 
Arthur Atkins, newly named Og 
Davis— the 
1925 and 
mutual respect and admiration--once had 
say: “What he did in Hat marked 
for his position [of president] today. He had 
organized and through his initiative and 
hard work he raised the 
high level. He had the 
those under him.” 


intricacies of the grain business 


ilvie president in 
‘cossion to Mr two men have known 


each other since there is considerable 


this to 
him 
iw ell 


Medicine 


group 
Ogilvie to a 
and adm 


name of 


respect 


ration of 


Talk to anybody on the Ogilvie staff today and 
you will hear over and over again expressions of 
respect and admiration. His office door is never 


closed. He welcomes each and every visitor 

After a spell in the val Flying Corps durin 
World War I, he retu 1 to Medicine Hat and 
the appointment as mat r came in 1927. In 1938 


Mr. Davis moved to Montreal as assistant general 





manager and became vice president in 1947 


mov- 
ing on to the board of directors three years later 
In 1952 came the presidential chair which he has 
since 


adorned ever 


The story would be incomplete without a ref 


erence to a lady who has been as much a part of 


Ogilvie as the retiring president himself. The 
former Lillian Taylor of Medicine Hat, with a 
touch of Irish in her background to dilute the 
Britis of her husband, Mrs. Davis brings a gra 


cious charm to bear on company personnel and 


company competitors alike. As for customers, we'll 


wager Mrs. Davis has been instrumental in selling 
many a sack of Ogilvie flour 

A daughter and a son, the latter a chartered 
accountant nd two grandchildren complete the 


family 


Traveling widely—-he has made a point of 


visiting Ogilvie branches across the country regu 
larly—-he is well known to fleur importers abroad 


1d prepares for a trip, be it by sea or air, with 


all the verve of a younger man, and a “younger’ 
man than H. Norman Davis it would be hard to 
find 


A golfer of fisherman who 


catch ‘em 


no mean ability, a 


can and an interest in amateur dra- 


maties round out the man who goes into what is 
illed retirement, but 
possible to make that 
activity 

What is his 


Mr. Davis will not 


officially e who makes it im- 


word synonymous with in 
Modestly, 


answer but it can be recorded 


greatest achievement ? 
by using the words of another equally distinguished 
Frost, 
the company’s western division 


Ogilvie man—E. B. (Jack) retired vice 


president of 
Said Mr 
connection 


Frost 


with the 


“We are all justly proud of our 


Ogilvie company. Our chief 


source of pride is based on the fact that we are 
associated with a company whose method of doing 
men, are 


Such 


business, and whose dealings with all 
founded upon the highest possible standards 
standards can only be established and maintained 
by executive officers who themselves cling stead- 
fastly to the same rules in their own daily lives 
noted for 


Norman 


Among the such ranking officers 


their 


many 


rigid integrity is, of course, H 
Davis.”’ 
n the 


Of course! That is how his many friends 


among the im 


»—_ 


Canadian milling industry and 


porters across the seas regard him 
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= Oregon Wheat Growers on Record 


As Favoring Soil Bank Principles; 


PENDLETON, ORE.—The 32nd whit I can be purchased in 
annual Oregon Wheat Growers commercial quantities said Mr: 
League Meeting here Dec. 3-5 went Baum 
on record as favoring general prin- The Oregon Wheat Growers Leaguc 
ciples of the soil bank, stressing also is sold on the value of Publi 
belief that if this program is to be Law 480 to r industry; they ap 
successful, production of agricult proved a resolution calling for thei 
ural commodities must be brought rganization’ to support c inua 
in line with consumption. Among of the law with additiona nend 
changes recommended for the pro- ments to make t even more work 
gram were that the personal limit- ble and effective This would in 
ation of payment be changed te clude extending P 180 for a peri 
$5,000 or 50° of the farm, which é up to fis Ss, a g with mak 


ever is the greater ! t px t to have long-term com 


8 ' Changes in Payments Recommended 
| 














l years for sales on 

Some 350 members, their wives and 
representatives of allied industries 
heard S. G. Ramachandran, Wash 
ington, D. C., counsellor fi the en 

f India ! hi wheat 

in the diet | in, Ore wheat grower, Bil 


ney basis where justi 
restricted 


S iles 
State Conservationist 


H. Norman Davis seated at the desk he is vacating in favor of another veteran 


ones a. . , } ople, and that the Hindman, who owns and operat 
Ogilvie executive, Arthur Atkins, who has been named new president. us people, and that th S a op es 


purchase wheat foods is n in icres \ judged the 
il importance in India state nse! man of the year 
ngraved plaque il 


Universal Ambition 
innual banquet 


preventing sol 
ust f strip crop 
and crop rota 
a on 160 acres 
‘res and Marion 
ther 10 acres 
mw. Madras, was 
succeed FY ink 
was not able to 





tir because of his 
the New Delhi Inter 
Fail 
new first vice presi 
1 Rew, Pendleton, with 
The Dalles selected as 
resident 
lbes Pendleton the 
ice president, was 


See page Ll for the conference 
address of Howard Lampman, 
director of the Wheat Flour In- 
stitute. 





il treasure! 
Wheat Commission 
mneered world - wide 
was represented at 
its chairman, Paulen 
Helix. He emphasized 
re allotments control 
the commission's in- 
, d peers oa a on } een reduced ind that car 
Canada. ; , vove! nds have gradually dwindled 
12 years of its existence 
this fact, the commission 
mpted to carry out a full 


Mr. Davis in company with Perry Como during the entertainer’s visit to 


‘ 


h 
on PL 


gram 
ri » ¢ <ctive 
Holiday Gesture Prime Objective 
Oregon Wheat ne [f the commission's prime 
foreign market develop 
ORRGON 





WHEAT REPLACES RICE 
AT KANSAS WEDDING 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS —Sam 

Fotopoulos, fetired Hutchinson busi- 

Mrs. Fa Munkers nairman ¢ nessman and wheat grower on 6,000 

the le lomestic utilization con acres in western Kansas, is probably 

mittee c] ned h such gilt first to adopt the new plan of cutting 

crack could , the , wheat surplus. When his daughter 

cipier for junking ul other en Helen became the bride of Larry 

tertainme! purpos Sukeris, Warren, Ohio, the couple 

The he n Vv oO y Rich was showered with wheat grown on 

ard K. Baun Cl i i the Fotopoulos land. Net bags con- 

sociates cutive e pl det ind taining wheat were handed guests as 

formerly ho r of hi ) they arrived at the church. The 

the wheat leagu s ul wheat motif also was carried out at 

not be a . the wedding feast following the cere- 

: Northw rimarily white 1 mony. Headed stalks of wheat had 

q a : ; producing area been dipped in gold and were used 

- with flowers on the tables for 250 
this 1s the only Trritol n ti ' j guests. 





Preparing to depart for points overseas in company with Mrs. Davis. where 
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Bakery Flour Bookings Light; 
Buffalo Mills Increase Grind 
As Threat of Strike Looms 


SHE pattern of bakery flour 
"| sales was slack throughout the 
country as a post-holiday season ran 
into the start of a pre-holiday season. 
The historical pattern of seasonal 
slowness will probably persist for a 
few weeks ahead with sales activity 
awaiting the new year and most buy- 
ers in a comfortable supply position 


and disinclined to book through the 
remainder of 1959 
From the export flour standpoint, 


recent business with the United Arab 
Republic and Pakistan is pushing 
mills on production, In this connec- 
tion, a Buffalo report indicates that 
local mills are stepping up production 
on the threat of a possible renewal! 
of labor strife at eastern and Gulf 
ports after Dec. 27. This hinges on a 
nag in negotiations in New 
and Philadelphia 
up formal signing 
agreement nego- 


reported 

Orleans, Galveston 

could hold 

New York 
) 


Dec. 2 


which 
of the 
tiated 

Sales by wheat mills last 
week amounted to 46% of capacity 
compared with 36% in the Southwest 


spring 


and 40% in the central states 
Production by mills of the U.S. for 
the week amounted to 113% of capa 


city compared with 104% the previous 
and 108% for the comparable 
last year. (See tables on 


week 
week of 
page 9.) 


Spring Wheat Mills 
Report Poor Sales 


Bakery flour sales by spring wheat 
mills continued very slow through an 


other dull week. With the majority of 
the trade in a well-booked position 
and the holiday season approaching, 
it is not likely that interest will im- 


prove in the next few weeks 


Directions continued fairly good but 
are expected to taper off during the 


last two weeks of the month 

Sales amounted to 46° of capacity 
for the five-day week, compared with 
to; for the preceding week and 62% 
for the comprrable week of last year 

Clears, which had shown a marked 
weakness the past several weeks, 
continued steady in price but buyer 
interest was practically non-existent 


“amily flour business was also very 


slow but small 


ome lots were re- 
ported booked. This also follows the 
seasonal pattern of the end of the 
fiscal year with buyers reluctant to 
book as they face the upcoming an 
nual inventory problem. Directions 
ire reported continuing good with 
prices unchanged on nationally ad 
vertised brands 
Production by mills at Minneapolis 
last week amounted to 94 ot capa 
city compared with 87° the previous 
week and 115% for the comparable 
week of last year. Production by mills 
of the interior Northwest was 123% 
compared with 104° the previous 
week and 96° a year ago. Produc- 
tion by mills of the Northwest 
amounted to 114 ot capacity com- 
pared with 99 the previous week 
and 102° a year ago 
Quotations Dec. 7, 100-lb. carlots, 
Minneapolis: Spring wheat standard 
patent bakery flour $5.36@5.46, short 
patent $5.46@5.56, high gluten $5.76 
75.86, clears $575.10, whole wheat 


$5 3605.46; nationally advertised 
family 


brands of flour $7.20 





Sales Activity 
Slow in Southwest 


With the exception of export and 
government business, sales activity of 
hard winter wheat mills was decided- 
ly dull last week in the Southwest 

Sales by mills of the Southwest 
iveraged 36% of five-day capacity 
last week compared with 19% a week 
earlier and 698% a year ago. 


There wes little feature to the 
week. Bakers have enough flour on 
the books to supply them well into 


the new year and can see no reason 
at this time to extend beokings 
Prices on bakery flours held 
and there were no particular incen- 
tives for mills to push sales or for 
bakers to buy. Aside from the usual 
nd.s purchasing, there was very lit- 
‘le bakery volume 

The story was not much different 
in the family flour line. There have 
been price increases in the past sever- 
al weeks with a number of mills of- 
fering shipping allowances. This prac- 
stimulates shipping directions 
which are rated quite good. The holi- 
day season seems to increase the need 
for family flour and causes some cars 
to be shipped earlier than expected. 
But many jobbers and wholesalers 
also are trying to keep down their 
inventories prior to tax-setting time 
at year end and are buying on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. Prices are 
steady 

The big demand for flour dur- 
ing the week occurred for 50°) ash 
10% protein flour for shipment to In- 
donesia and the United Arab Repub- 
lic. Clears, on the other hand, were in 
very demand. With mills run- 
ning at a furious pace, clears flooded 
the market and prices fell as much 
as 15¢ ewt. Industrial users are well 
supplied 

At Hutchinson slightly expanded 
export activity accounted for virtual- 
ly all new business. Low protein flour 
bookings were unusually small, but 
at least round lot was included 
No spark of interest was generated in 
the domestic market with prices hold- 
ing steady and most 
cared for well into the new year 

Wichita mills operated at 125% of 


steady, 


t'ce 


vest 


pe or 


one 
needs 


users’ 





Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
hundredweights, bulk unless other- 
wise specified. Mill jist prices are 
quoted in the principal manufac- 
turing centers. They represent av- 
erage wholesale levels and do not 
take into account high or low ex- 
tremes at which occasional indi- 
vidual sales may have been made. 
Millfeed prices are reported in 
both bulk and sacked, per ton. 








capacity last week. Sales were again 
very light, averaging 23%, compared 
vith 900% a ago, Shipping di- 
rections were Prices were about 
unchanged. 

Quotations Dec. 4, Kansas City 
carlots: Hard winter wheat bakery 
short patent $5.10@5.20, standard pa- 
tent $545.10, straight $4.9575.05; 
established brands of family flour 
$6.15 4 7.20, sacked, with the high end 
of the range representing delivered 
price of nationally advertised brands; 
first clears of all protein $3.85%4 3 90 
clears of 1% ash or higher $3 


3.40 
Soft Wheat Flour 
Sales Improved 


A moderate pick up in soft wheat 
flour sales in the Chicago area was 
noted during the past week. New 
business amounted to 40° of capa- 
city which is the best recently. Most 
individual sales were of 5,000 cwt. or 
below but there were some occasional 


year 
fair 


554 





Durum, Semolina Prices Decline, 


Manufacturers’ Interest Lacking 


UYING followed a sea- 
B sonally slow pattern with the 
trade showing practically no interest 
as macaroni manufacturers decreased 
production during the = pre-holiday 
season, Shipping directions also fell 
into the holiday pace and slowed 
down considerably 


interest 


Maearoni and noodle manufactur 
are in a good supply position car 
rying into the new year and 
will probably remain on the 
side into 1960 


The price of 


ers 
sales 


quiet 


semolina, which had 
held steady at $6.40 for some time 
declined 5¢ Dec. 7 on the strength o! 
a 2¢ bu. drop in durum the same da 

Durum receipts between Nov 
and Dec. 4 were reported at 310 car 
as compared with 205 the previous 
week 

Production by durum mills for last 


transactions slightly over. The bulk 
of the business was in cracker and 
cookie flour and a little in various 
specialties 

Sales of flour by the St. Louis area 
so‘t wheat mills did not increase last 
week and probably did not exceed 

(Turn t MARKETs, 

week amounted to 109% of five-day 


milling capacity compared with 102% 


the previous week and 126% for the 
comparable week of last year 
Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis Dec. 4 were 
choice No. | amber or better 2.45@2.48 
Choice No. 2 amber or better 2.44@2.47 
Choice No. 3 amber or better 2.43@2.46 
Medium No. | durum or better 2.39@2.44 
Medium No. 2 durum or better 2.38@2.43 
Medium No. 3 durum or better 2.36@2.42 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output of mills report ng to 
The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week 

5-day wk Wily % 

ca- pro- of ca 

pacity duction pacity 

Nov. 29-Dec. 6 177,500 193,959 109 
Previous week 177,500 *180,762 102 
Year ago 156.500 197,074 26 
Crop year 

production 

y !-Dec. 6, 1959 4,185.85! 
uly 1-Dec. 7, 1958 4,211,367 


Revised 
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Heavier Production, 
Mild Weather Dip 
Millfeeds Level 


ULLNESS returned to the mill- 
feed market as demand 
dropped off and prices softened in the 
seven-day period ending Dec. 7, de- 
clining $1.50 to $3 for the week. The 
basic factors appeared to be increased 
production and generally mild weath- 
er with snows melting in some areas 
Sacked and bulk feeds were generally 
in good supply and business mostly 
was limited to spot and nearby needs 
Mills in the Northwest, Southwest 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 56,826 tons of millfeed last week 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 52,136 tons 
in the previous week and 53,415 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago 
Minneapolis: The local market ex- 
perienced a very quiet week with the 
combination of mild weather through- 
out the area and a fairly mill 
run discouraging interest and depress- 
ing prices. Commercial feed 
was slow throughout the period 
Prices dropped $1 on bran, $1.50 
on middlings and $2 on red dog as 
compared with the previous week 
Quotations Dec. 7: Sacked bran $38 
438.50, bulk $34@ 34.50; sacked mid- 


ror od 


business 


dlings $37.50@38, bulk $33.500 34: 
sacked red dog $41 

Kansas City: Millfeed prices felt 
the effects of large production and 
moderate to slow feed business last 
week as values sagged $1.50 to $2 
Particularly in the latter part of the 
week, demand was draggy and trad- 
ing limited. Flour mills were shading 


the quoted prices in an effort to move 


their feed. Sacked feeds were said to 
be fairly heavy on the market, and 
bulk feeds were also available in 
plentiful quantities 

Quotations Dec 4, carlots, Kansas 
Citv: Bran $32.504 33.25. shorts $35.50 
“3625, sacked: bran $31.50032.25 
shorts $33433.75 middlings $32.504 
33 25, bulk 

Ft. Worth: Demand for millfeed 
was slow lest week and. offerings 
were adequite for the light inquiry 
Quotations Deer. 3. burlaps Bran 
$44 50, grav shorts $44.50; bulk bran 
$4150. grav shorts $42.50, middlings 
$4250, delivered Texas common 
points; $2 lower on bran, $250 lower 
on shorts and $242.50 lower on mid- 
dlings compared with previous week 

Chicago: The feature of the mill 
feed market during the week ending 
Dec. 4 was the very definite price 


not only on bran and 
on red dog. Quo- 
lower by at least $3 ton 
of the week and actually, 


right-about-face 
middlings but 
tations were 


rso 


at the close 


these sharp reductions represented 
even some mo lest recovery from 
prices that were current a little 
earlier in the week 

Apprirently. the weakness that was 
so evident in the eastern markets was 
having some impact on the situation 
in Chicago. Demand was anything 
but impress've and offerings, while 
not what might be called heavy, were 
too much for the market to absorb 


without resultant price Much 
higher temperatures and melting snow 
coverings were rather general over 
the country and evidently made De- 
cember bears of November bulls 

Quotations Dec. 4: Middlings 
standard bran $37.50, red d 
a@42 


impact 


$38 
$40 


(7 MILLFEED, 
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Trend of Wheat Futures Mixed; 
Distant Positions More Stable 


HEAT futures followed an er- 

ratic pattern through the 
week with constructive and destruc- 
tive forces alternating and turning 
the pattern from strength to weak- 
ness. There was more stability noted 
in distant positions 
Closing prices of wheat futures 
Dec. 4 were: Chicago December 
$1.97%%5 @ 4 May $2.05%, July 
$1.844%,@ 4%: Kansas City—Decembe1 
$1.995., May $1.985,; Minneapolis 
December $2.16, May $2.12'e, July 
$2.07 % 

At midweek constructive forces 
were in the fore tending to stabilize 
prices. This was based on 
that the dock workers 
not be resumed later this month 
tending to strengthen eastern red 
wheat premiums. At the same time 
reports from the Southwest indicated 

about the susceptibility ol 
wheat to soil blowing, and a 
need for moisture 


repo! ts 


strike would 


concern 
wintet! 
continued 

‘he market then turned to weak 
with obvious indifference of 
mills and exporters toward ownership 


ness 


of red wheat in Chicago elevators. A 
bearish report concerned purchase of 
a quantity of wheat for 
into Chicago, apparently for use on 
contracts 


movement 


The markets received some su 
from export to India 
planned future under au- 
thorization. It announced 
that Pakistan will buy on a consist 
ent weekly pattern until its large 
authorization is filled. Reports of 
political problems in Brazil that 
might affect U.S. wheat shipments 
had an adverse effect on the markets 

Export trade 
but India and Pakistan 
uled to start buying. Demand 
Southwest was dull into the st 


sales 
purchases 


was also 


somewhat 


sched 


slackened 


were 


the new week, with buyers holdin 
waiting possible freeing of 
terior stocks 

Spring Wheat Demand Light 

There 
wheat and the premium basis was un 
changed al! during the period. Ex 
port business was quiet with the | 


was no urgent need for 


boat leaving by way f the Si 


rence and the 


barge sSe4sol 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WIN NIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect Dec. 7 
were as follows: To U.K. and other 
European deStinations via Canadian 
and U.S. Atlantic ports, also via St. 
Lawrence, Churchill, Canadian and 
U.S. Pacific ports, 45,¢ bu.; to other 
countries, excluding U.S. and terri- 
tories, from Canadian and U.S. At- 
lantic ports 15',¢ bu.; from St. Law- 
rence, Churchill, Canadian and U.S. 
Pacific ports, 145,¢ bu. The above 
adjustments apply on flour sold and 
shipped from Canada to destinations 
designated with bills of lading dated 
prior to 1959 opening of Lakehead 
navigation. On shipments of flour 
from mills with bills of lading dated 
on or after opening of navigation, 
reduce rates by the following 
amounts: Montreal area mills 2¢ bu., 
Toronto, Port Colborne and Humber- 
stone areas, 1!,¢ bu., Bay Port area 
le bu. (No reduction for mills in the 
West.) 





with the last barge heading down the 
river. Spring bread wheat receipts 
amounted to 1,041 cars with 53 of 
them owned by Commodity Credit 
Corp. Duluth arrivals totaled 1,004 
cars 

At the close on cember 3, No. 1 
lark northern spring No. 1 north- 
ern spring wheat through 12% pro- 
tein, traded 3¢ over the Minneapolis 
December wheat price; 13 protein 
o¢ cvel 14 protein 7a8¢ 
15 protein 9@10¢ o1 16% pro- 
114@12¢ over; protein 13@ 
Minneapolis December 
December wheat 
up only fractionally from 
Average protein 


ng wheat tested 


ove! 


tein 
l4¢ over the 
Minneapolis 
at $2.15% 


closed 


i week ago 
ird red spri 


week was 15 


13.78 the 


this 


with 


nneapolis 
mpared 
last year 

The approximate rang of 
wheat prices at Minneapolis 
s shown in the accom] 
together with pren 
factors 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
ent premium each Ib ver 58 


+ set 


Cash Prices Irregular 
Kansas City cash hard 
wheat prices displayed irre 
tion during last week the end 
the week, price wel 2 *e¢ 

i¢ bu. higher than 


th most types of wheat 


owe! Tt 
week earlier 
howin 
net losses for the week 

Although supplies 
reflect any great expan 


ment, there seems to be 


concern by merchan 
1 that 
enough wheat 
This lack of concern or resistance by 


processors ind 


they w be unable to 
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secure for their needs 
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premium scales 
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iis week 
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Current 
Flour 
Production 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


sur production in principal manufactur ng 


areas by mills reporting currently to The North 


Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of al 


the U.S. expressed percentages 


N 


De 


NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis 


SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City 


Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


v De 1-8 Dec. 3-10 
week 1957 1956 

697,83! 720,22) 677,270 

548 287 1,409,536 407,633 

593,809 623,915 

578.049 553,684 

302,848 307,821 

2,604 463 3,570,323 
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Crop year flour production 
- July | to—— 
Dec. 6 Dec. 7 
1959 1958 
6.595.822 16,537,259 
33,489 414 32,514,609 
774,552 12,580,472 
4.131.622 12 999.87! 
556,922 9.621.316 


86 548,332 64,253,527 
68,800 1,259,617 118 
032,000 1,108,913 107 
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jay week Fiour 

butput 
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"587,774 
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spe ty 
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PACIFIC COAST 


f pal M the Pacific Coast 


California, Oregon and Washington Mills 


5-day week Flour * 


ipacity output pacity 
466 500 465.123 104 
466 500 "465.369 100 
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315,000 302,848 94 





ific Sales Heavy 


western white for Febru 
1 purchased 4 
er-January at the end of 


cargoes 


the week 

negotiating for addition 
and Japan are 
again next 
were good buy 
their 


Pakistan 
purchase 
llers 
to covet export 
wheat showed slight 
Exporters had already 
ipated export and termi 
ingested On the other 


ement 
Ss iles 

ellers were few in the countm 

EXCEEDS GOAL 

ST. JOSEPH, MO.—Dwight Dan- 
nen, president, Dannen Mills, Inc 
directed the recent successful United 
Fund charity campaign in St. Joseph 
The campaign its goal for 
time since 1942 


’ ’ re 


exceeded 


the first 









From Red Wing. The president of LaGrange Mills at Red 


Wing, Minn., L. 


tional Federation recently. 


W. Back, visited at the Chicago office of the Millers Na- 


WDssr'uam Meeting. Attendance at the Durum Growers Assn. 
meeting of the North Dakota Wheat Commission which met in Bismarck Dec 
1 and 2 included Howard Lampman, executive director of the Wheat Flour 


Institute. Mr 


Growers meeting in Wichita, 


Kansas 


Lampman also attended the National Association of Wheat 


Directors. Two directors have been elected to the Kansas City 
Chamber of Commerce. They are L, E. Cox, manager of Bemis Bro. Bag Co 


and Paul D. Bartlett, Jr., vice president, grain, of Bartlett & Co. Mr 
a vice president in charge of membership service of the 


also was named as 


civic organization 


To New Post, Jon i. 
land 


National Association of 


Daniels, 
Co., Minneapolis, has been appointed to the board of directors of the 
Manufacturers 


Cox 


president, Archer-Daniels-Mid- 


Another Post for Marry Bullis. ected chairman ot 


World Brotherhood, Inc., is Harry A. Bullis, retired chairman of the board 


of General Mills, Inc 


World Brotherhood is a non government organization 


which seeks to promote understanding among people 


Hospitalized. Confined to hospital in Winnipeg is Dr. T. W. Grind- 


ley, Toronto Elevators, Ltd., 


tors 


one of Canada’s best 


known grain commenta- 


He is expected to be incapacitated for several weeks 


Vacationing Sales Manager. Motoring with his family 


in Carlsbad 
Kitchen, reg 
Ine Ihe 


ional sales manager in 


N.M., for a brief Thanksgiving season vacation was Herschel E. 
the 
Kitchens planned to visit the Carlsbad caverns before returning home 


southern district for General Mills, 


UGG Re-clects Officers. Re-elected as president of United 


Grain Growers, Ltd., at 
J. E. Brownlee of Calgary 


Sask 


a meeting of 
R. C. Brown, Winnipeg, and Harvey Lane, Filmore, 
were again named first and second vice pres'dents respectively 


the directors in Saskatoon, Sask., was 





Charles B. Moore, 
Prominent Miller, 
Dies in California 


WICHITA, KANSAS Charles B 
Moor 71, for many years executive 

ce president of the Wichita Flour 
Mills Co., died Dec. 6 in a hospital at 
Long Beach, Cal. In recent vears Mr 
Moore had been spending winters in 
California, living at Santa Ana. He 
had been in the hospital only a short 
time before his death 

Mi Moore was a member of a 
family prominent in grain and mill- 
in deve'opment in the Southwest 
He was a brother of John H. Moore, 
who, with the late George M. Lowry, 
founded — the Wichita firm, The 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co.. and 
other m'lling and 5 enterprises In 
the Southwest 

Born Hamiltor Texas the 
youngest of five brothers. Mr. Moore 
attended John Tarletor College in 
Stephensville, Texa Upon gradua 
tion, he joined a brother, F. FE. Moore 
in the grain busines Chie'sasha, 
Okla ind then w Pond Creek, 
Okla., in 1911 to learn tl milling 
business in the Por Creek M'll & 
Elevator Co., owned by the Moore 


ind Lowry interests. He worked in 
the mill, later as then 
in the traffic department, and finally 
in the sales department 

In 1914 Mr. Moore became 


ant the Wichita 


a book keepe I 


assist 


manager of 


sales 


Flour Mills Co. and later sales mana- 
ger, vice president and eventually 
executive vice president of the com- 
pany. He retired from active business 
about six years ago and had been 
living at Manitou, Colo., most of the 
year 

Mr. Moore was active in civic af 
fairs and in Masonic circles in Wichi 
ta. He was a member of the Alfred 
Pike Lodge and Wichita Consistory 
and was past potentate of the Midian 
Shrine. He was a member of the Wi 


chita Club and Crestview Country 
Club 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Ed- 
na Moore, a son, Charles Moore, of 
Wichita, and a daughter, Mrs. L. W 


Chase, of Manhattan Beach, Cal 


13 ‘Grain Ships’ Clear 
Chicago During Week 


S THE STAFF F 


CHICAGO Thirteen ships, each 
loaded with either corn or soybeans 
cleared from the Port of Chicago 
during the week ending Dec. 3. The 


breakdown showed 971,000 bu. of 


corn and 1,212,000 bu. of soybeans 
for a total of 2,183,000 bu. No over- 
seas ports were points of destina 
tion; 12 of the boats were headed 


for Canadian ports and the other t 
Buffalo, N.Y 
Total clearances from the Port 
Chicago for the season to dat 
amount to 47,722,000 bu. of all grai: 
more than 20 million in excess of 
last year’s figure on the same date 


\- 


27,365,000 bu 
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C. L. Mast, Jr., Given 4-H ‘Gold Key’ 
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Alumni Recognition Award for Service 


CHICAGO—C. L. Mast, Jr., ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Mill- 
ers National Federation, has been 
cited by the 38th national 4-H Club 
Congress as winner of the Gold 
Key award of the National 4-H 
Alumni Recognition Program. Mr. 
Mast, who has served as a nation- 
ally known and respected agricul- 
tural editor and publisher, was rec- 
ognized for “contributing exten- 
sively to strengthening of the 4-H 
Club program and to its public ac- 
ceptance.” 


The award was made by Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corp.'s plant 
food div sion, sponsor of awards in 


the Alumni Recognition Program. 

The Gold Key is presented annu- 
ally to the eght former 4-H Club 
members in the country whose ac- 
complishments as adults best exem- 
plify effective community leadership, 
4-H Club 


public service, service to 
work and success in their chosen 
career 

Mr. Mast's devotion to 4-H work 
has never wavered since he joined 


the first 4-H pig club in Adams Coun- 
ty, Illinois, as a boy in 1920. He soon 
became a champion exhibitor of reg- 
istered Poland China hogs, showing 
the jun‘or champion hog at the Illi- 
nois state fair in 1926. The same year 
he was named state pig club cham- 
pion, winning his first trip to the 
National Congress. In 1929, he won a 
second trip to the National Congress 


for his “over-all 4-H accomplish- 
ments” plus a trip to the national 
1-H Club Camp in Washington 


continued 
returned 


As an indication of his 
interest in 4-H, Mr. Mast 
to the National Camp 22 years later 
as a member of a panel of former 
1-H'ers led by Earl Butz, assistant 
agriculture 

A graduate of the University of 
Illinois school of 


secretary of 


agriculture, Mr 


os 


Mast was LaSalle County assistant 
farm advisor for six years where he 
started one of the first 4-H Club fed- 


erations in the state and organized 
county 4-H Day and County 4-H 
Camp. In 1936, he became assistant 
editor of “Prairie Farmer.” The fol- 
lowing year he was named director 
of field service for the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Assn., becoming director of 
information in 1940. 


In 1944 he 
zine field as editor of 
Farming,” later editor and publisher 
of “Agricultural Leaders Digest” and 
“County 
served as 
American 
for 12 
agricultural 


the 
“Business of 


returned to maga- 


Agents Directory 7 He 
secretary - treasurer of 
Agricultural Editors Assn 
and has been active in 
organizations 


years 


Mr. Mast served as counsel on pub- 
the builders’ council 
1-H Club Foundation 
and has assisted in numerous fund 
raising activities for 4-H within the 
magazine field. He was one of the or- 
ganizers of the Cook County, IL., 4-H 
Key Club, and was presented the Key 


lic relations to 
of the national 


Club award in 1957. In addition, he 
was cited nationally for his work as 
a “Friend of 4-H” in 1951 and was 


presented a medallion of honor 


Mr. Mast is a trustee of the villag« 
of Flossmoor and ‘s a founder of the 
Village’s recreation association, of 
which he has been a director, pub- 
licity chairman and president 
District Manager 

NEW YORK—B. C. Drumm, sales 
manager of Hudson Pulp & Papert 
Corp.’s multiwall division, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Robert 





Knight as district manager in West- 
ern Missouri, Kansas and Eastern 
Nebraska 

> 

d 





AWARD WINNER—C. L. Mast, Jr., executive vice president of the Millers 
National Federation, at the left, was presented with a 4-H alumni award 
at the 38th annual 4-H Congress held in Chicago. The presentation was made 
because of Mr. Mast’s outstanding record in citizenship, community and public 
life. Making the presentation is S. L. Nevins, vice president of Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp., sponsor of the national award. 
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Market Dimensions for Wheat Flour Foods 


By Howard Lampman 


are good 


Bee say confessions 
for the soul so let me start 
with my own confession 

When the administrator of the 
Oregon Wheat Ccmmission, Clancy 
Jean, wrote me about this assign- 
ment—I don’t think either one of us 
knew quite what we were getting 
into. He thought there were a num- 
ber of bright the horizon 
of domestic From his 
personal experience, he cited the 
growth of outdoor living, the addi- 
tion of specialty bake shops in super- 
markets, the amazing number of new 
pancake houses, and the trend to- 
ward eating out in which restaurants 
seemed to be serving breads in more 
generous supply and greater variety 
than ever before 

Then—to complicate 
wise might have been a 
simple picture—-he sent along a state- 
ment of purpose and responsibilities 
of your consumer marketing commit- 
To mention just one of the 
points in that statement: The com- 
mittee would be charged with the 
discovery and recognition of trends 
and changes in processing, packaging, 
distributing, and merchandising of 
wheat flour foods 

Blissfully naive and fortified by 
my own ignorance of the situation 
I started out bravely. I wrote two 
or three dozen asking my 
correspondents estimates, 


on 
marketing 


spots 


what other- 
relatively 


tee 


letters 
for tacts, 
personal observations 
for use with or 


“vuesstimates,”’ 
and opinions 
without credit, for quotation 
confidential background information 
With or without the privilege of at 
tribution. 

I guess these people felt sorry 
me. At any rate, I have the 
miscellany of facts in 
ferent forms, and 
I have ever one 
have a monstrous case of 
indigestion. I am in debt to more 
people for more work than I can 
ever possibly repay. I. feel as though 
I were caught playing with matches 
just before the barn burned down 


Comforting Thought 

If there is any comfort in all this 
it is the knowledge that whatever 
I bring you today is the sum of the 
thought and work of many othe! 
people and organizations. I serve 
only as a reporter. And whatever is 
reported will be, of necessity, super- 
ficial 

It would 
through any 


or as 


for 
biggest 
dif- 
sizes that 
subject. I 
statistical 


assorted 
formats 


seen on 


take all day to get 
one of the topics 


single 
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mentioned in Clancy Jean's corres- 
pondence. And by the time the last 
fact was stated, we all would have 
forgotten the first. 

Out of the welter of material, let 
us see if we cannot establish three 
points: (1) Facts; (2) trends; (3) 
futures for wheat flour foods 

Let’s begin with the most 
fact of all—the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture's record of declining per 
capita consumption. You have heard 


basic 


SBP 


EDITOR'S NOTE—Mr. Lampman 
is director of the Wheat Flour In- 
stitute. His address was delivered be- 
fore the annual meeting of the Ore- 
gon Wheat Growers Assn. in Pendle- 


ton Dec. 8. 
PPO OOO 


the figures many times 1910 
individual consumption of wheat pro- 
ducts has dropped from 210 lb. year 
to its current level of approximatel) 
119 lb. At the same time, during the 
same period, there has been a slight 
but constant gain in total production 
as population increased and the loss 
of individual consumption was made 
up by mouths to 
This classic and simple fact 
comes complicated beyond our powel! 
of consideration today if we try to 
explain why. So let's accept it at the 
moment for what it is. Obviously 
the commercial bake1 
during the same period as consumers 
shifted from making bread to. buying 
it. Currently, more than three-quar- 
ters of all wheat is milled for the 
commercial baker, less than 20° for 
family flour, and the goes 
into baking mixes 
The trend seems to 
most recent “Food Topics’ 
shows that bakery foods 
3.86 from 1957 to 
5.2% from 1956 to 1957, 
flour and macaroni 
lumped together showed 
creases 
But 
ments 


Since 


more feea 


be- 


has gained 


balance 


continue. The 

survey 
increased 
1958: 
while cere- 

products 
similar in- 


in sales 


als, 


the Food Topics 
“Baking supplies 
reflecting the increased 
prepared foods and mixes 
$2,000,000, or .1° drop in 
White bread 
ten sellers listed in the 
White bread showed a gain of 
ind accounted for 3.49° of 
store sales in 1958 

The thoughtful 
some difficulty, 


survey 
apparently 
appeal of 
were oll 
1958.”’ 
the top 
survey 


2.9% 


com- 


was among 


grocery 


baker might find 
however, in taking 
comfort in these figures. A manage- 
ment engineer pointed out at the 
American Bakers Assn. convention 
in Chicago that while production of 
bread increased 85% 1923 
coffee has climbed 90°, eggs 160° 
and canned fruit 310° in the same 
period. The speaker, John A. Tomb 
of Chicago, challenged the audience 
by saying that the baking industry 
has only limited information about 
manufacturing or distribution 
and even market 
and market (The 


Oct. 27, page 


Other Problems 

baker has other prob- 
we heed the members 
distinguished panel convened 
recently by the Virginia Bakers’ 
Council. The baker is caught in the 
squeeze of increased labor and distri- 
that force his prices up 
his sales are challenged by a 
volume of chain-store, pri- 
competition 


has since 


costs 
needs 
Miller 


less about 
potentials 


5.) 


This 
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of a 


same 
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esta 


Am 


John 


general the 
Bakers Cooperative Inc 
points out that each 
baker has incre 
the door 
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manager ol 
ige time 
mmercial ised 
opens wider 
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his 


in more 
ants o1 mere 
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producer of mixes—the wheat grow- 
er has the most to gain. 

In fact, the miller and the baker 
may also share in larger volume 
from a greater total market expand- 
ed by the pressure of such compe- 
tition. 

Bread and flour are almost uni- 
versal items on the shelves of every 
American household. A USDA survey 
not too long ago showed that 94% 
of all homes serve enriched white 
bread. The use of enriched white 


bread increases as income climbs to 
the middle brackets, then drops at 
the $10,000 level--when whole wheat 
and variety breads appear to gain 
greater favor. This same study show- 
ed that production of white bread 
increased slightly from 1947 to 1954; 
hearth bread dropped more than 17%, 
while whole wheat and other wheat 
breads climbed 11.5% during the 
same period 

produc- 


Of greatest significance 


tion of rolls increased by almost 
60% from 1947 to 1954. The obvious 
answer is a trend toward the hot dog 
and the hamburger, casual living 


outdoor eating. 
Wiener casing production has more 
than doubled since 1952, according to 


manufacturers. They report 5 billion 


wieners in 1952; 9 billion in 1956; 
11 billion this year. Even with this 
istonishing increase in volume, how- 


ever, there are well-informed observ- 
ers who say that the boom in wieners 
is nothing compared to, hamburgers 

There are other yardsticks meas 


uring the trend toward casual food 
service and outdoor living. The trend 
is exploited by the ABA's annual 
promotion, July is Picnic Month, as 
well as by the August, National 
Sandwich Month promotion coordin 
ated by the Wheat Flour Institute 

According to one source, 84% of 





families ate 2 billion 

in 1957. Thirty-six 
homes have either a 
portable grill or outdoor fireplace; 
84% of the nation’s families eat 
some of their meals out of doors; and 


all American 
meals outdoors 
percent of all 


more than half of all families cook 
outside more than three times a 
month. 

There are some who might con- 


sider the trend to outdoor eating a 
monumental affront to American 
manhood—since more often than not, 


you'll find the male head of the 
household serving as outdoor chef. 
But whether the breadwinner of the 
American family is also the victim 
of a vast conspiracy to make him 
double as a backyard cook is im- 
material. The miller, the baker, the 


all gain. 
Another Survey 


Another survey shows that breads 
are almost always present when fam- 


wheat grower 


ilies eat out of doors. Bread is usu- 
ally served 76% of the time, occa 
sionally 15% of the time. Crackers 
are usually served 21% of the time, 
occasionally 41% of the time. Pret- 
zels are served usually 14% of the 
time, occasionally 27% of the time 
Rolls or buns are served, according 
to this survey, usually 38% of the 
time, and occasionally at the same 
rate 


Inside or outdoors, bread is always 


a major item, costing the average 
family $46 year. During any week 
of the year, almost 95% of Ameri- 
can families purchase bread. The 
next most popular bakery item is 
crackers, bought by 55%; cakes by 
227; rolls by 20%, and pies by 11% 


According to ‘Nation's Business” 
magazine, spending for bakery 
will increase by 39% by 1965 

Special note should be made of the 


foods 
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trend toward increased purchases of 
between-meal snacks. Such items for 
consumption in front of television 
sets or for occasional munching, or 
bought as supplements to packed 
lunches, or purchased to be eaten 
as part of a regular meal, indoors 
or out, are expected to increase in 
sales from $1.7 billion in 1957 to $2.6 
billion in 1965—an increase of 53°. 

Snacks account for 2.30 of all our 


food spending, with percentages ol 
expenditure climbing as family in- 
come gains 

Coffee breaks in _ business life 
bring the snack into prominence as 
part of American diet. A recent sur- 
vey shows that 81° of 1,896 com- 


have adopted what 
we commonly call the “coffee break.” 
More likely than not, bakery foods 
are available to add to the occasion 
another great opportunity for the 
grower, miller and baker. 
Potato chips appear to have 
placed peanuts as the number 
choice of food among people attend- 
ing football, 
bowling, skating and other participa- 
tion and spectator sports. But pret- 
zels follow. The frankfurter, and the 
ham-and-cheese combination lead in 
that order in the sandwich category 
at sporting events. If you want an 
index to the magnitude of this mar- 
ket alone, consider that more than 
an estimated 150 million people 
watched professional sports and col- 
legiate football in 1958. Add ama- 
teur basketball and high school com- 


panies officially 


re- 


one 


sports events——baseball, 


petition—and the figure is stagger- 
ing. 
Yes, snacking is growing. Even in 


1950, only 13% of the families reach- 
ed in a survey indicated they did not 
consume snacks. Candy was number 
one choice, with 17° of the families 
indicating it was liked. But 
were preferred by 11%; 
crackers by 9%; cakes and cupcakes 
by 4° pies by 3% and pretzels by 


best 


cor rk ie Ss 


Oe 

Just this 
that 83% 
snacks in a 


year, a survey indicated 
of American families served 
14-day period. Snacks 


appear to be a habit in some families 

since one-third of the families 
served almost three-quarters of all 
the snacks 


Sixty-four percent of all snacks 
were purchased in grocery stores, the 
balance 
out places Bakeries 
of the total snack 
you can be sure that 
age of those 


at specialty shops or eating- 
served up 4% 
purchases. But 
a good percent- 

purchased at 
bakery 


snacks 
rrocery stores were also 
foods 
Sweet 

and 
ered by a 
The results 
bought doughnuts 


pie 


doughnuts, 
were Cov- 
panel survey 
bought cake, 42° 
and bought 


goods 
other 
1956 family 

38% 


pies, 


cakes pastries 


Or 
a0‘ 


Winding up, it is predicted that 
the snack food which 
wheat grower bakers 
What 
wth of 
teen-age popula- 
push snack foods 
high records 


business—-in 
millers and 
a healthy position 
“spectacular gr 
and 
helped 


consumption to 


share Is In 
s called the 
the school-age 


ion” has 


new 


What of Mixes? 


What about mixes as a growing 


outlet for flour? During the past 1( 
years, the sale of mixes has increased 
1 point where they have gained 
heir own category in the tabulations 
of food 
But, as noted, their total volume 
cecounts for only a small percentage 
{ the larger market for flour and 
Wheat and bakery foods. They are 
lighly advertised, however, and dra- 
itically presented to the nation’s 
sumers. Such merchandising could 
t help but create greater public 
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appetite for wheat flour foods 

Most of us think of mixes as cake 
But biscuit mix was put on the mar- 
ket in the 1920's. About the 
time, self-rising flour—essentially a 
pre-mix—-was introduced across the 
southeastern where it has 
gained increasing favor. In the past 
few years, with the fluidity of popu 
lation and the movement of southern 
North and northern families 
South, and families from all sections 
of the country moving North, East 
South and West—the use of self-ris- 
ing flour has spread to larger cities 


same 


states, 


families 


outside the “hot-biscuit’’ belt. There 
are many who believe that one day 
self-rising flour will be available 
everywhere and that it will account 
for an increasingly larger percent 
ige of home-baked products 

But back to mixes: 

It is generally overlooked that 


they are gaining ground in 
cial bakery operations, as well as in 
restaurants. Mixes represent a solu- 
tion to the high cost of skilled labor, 
as well as a step toward simplifica- 


commer- 


tion and convenience, which is just 
as appealing to the commercial op- 
erator as to the housewife. Accord- 
ing to one informant, mixes first 
gained their commercial foothold 
during World War II when skilled 


labor was drafted into military serv- 
ice. Following the war, they fell into 
commercial disrepute, largely  be- 
cause some manufacturers produced 
quality products. But mixes 
have since been constantly improved 


pe or 


and currently account for 95% of 
all cake doughnuts, 50° of yeast- 
raised doughnuts, 30°7 of sweet rolls, 
coffee cakes, cinnamon rolls, and 


miscellaneous sweet goods. 

Some market people have observed 
a curious cross-current in the trend 
toward convenience represent 
ed by mixes. The 
which the homemaker 
ing m'xes and other 
gradually accumulates to 
where she tries her 
cookery 
her 
need 


foods 
increased leisure 
gains by us- 
easy-do foods 
the point 
hand at creative 
something special to please 
family or to satisfy her own 
for expression. Thus, we have 
a trend toward gourmet cookin 

nal home baking—home-made 
pies and breads. The use of 
cooking and the increased 
spices once considered exotic 
fact, until recently unob 
tainable—-provide further evidence of 
the counter-trend toward 


cooking 


CCAS 
cakes, 
Wines 1n 
sale of 


and, in 
gourmet 
Trend to Exploit 


It Is a 
exploited by 


might well be 


miller and the 


trend which 
both the 


baker. It is a trend manifest in de 
clining bread use among. higher-in- 
come groups—-where variety breads 
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gain greater favor and where we can 
assume additional leisure permits 
greater attention to gourmet cook- 
ery and “scratch” cakes—those cook- 
ed from scratch 

Whether in the 
gourmet brackets, a 
cast the 
dustry by the sandwich 

beginning with hot and ham- 
burgers, and winding up with hors 
d'oeuvres finger sandwiches and 
gourmet concoctions—sandwiches of 
all kinds have pretty well demon- 
strated their position as keystone of 
America’s favorite One recent 
national survey that sand- 
wiches of all kinds served at 
home by American families from 21 
to 23 billion times yearly—an 
age of 420 to 450 times a year fol 
every family in the nation. Total 
sandwich consumption includes an- 
other 12 billion a year or more eaten 
away from home 

In encouragement and recognition 
of the accelerated trend toward 
ual living, WFI coordinates what has 
become the biggest of all, all-foods 
promotions: August--National Sand 
wich Month. The institute calculates 
daily sandwich consumption 
thing better than 95 million 
including soups, salads, spreads, 
dressings, fillings, beverages and gar- 
nishes in array. More than 
half of all soup is served 
with sandwiches; 62° with bread, 
crackers, rolls and muffins and 25‘ 
with cakes or cookies. About one out 
of every three soup servings is with 
a sandwich and and crack- 
ers are served at 40% of all canned 
soup meals. 

Meat sandwiches are the most pop- 
ular might be expected 
laboring people eat the most of them 
But the white collar worker is not 
far behind. He prefers meat sand 
wiches about 40° of the time 

In another way of breaking dow: 
the sandwich preference—-the most 
frequently consumed types of 
wiches include jelly or jam, 30° 
8.3°>; peanut butter, 6.7 
hamburger, 7 frank- 
furter or wiener, 4.3°°; other meat 
21.6 and all other 14.3° 

So-called blue-collar or laboring 
families of middle in- 
come, families in the middle-age 
group, larger families, and 
living in urban areas represent th 
strongho!ld of the sandwich meal 
People in the Northeast, North Cen- 


convenience ol 
long shadow is 
American food in- 
Sandwiches 


across 


dogs 


meal 
shows 


are 


aver- 


Cas- 


at some 


meals 


endless 


condensed 


dessert, 


and—as 


sand 


cheese 
ham, 7.5‘ 
types 
families, 


cl iSS 


families 
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tral and Western states eat more 
sandwiches than people in the South 
City people eat more sandwiches 
than farm or village people. If the 
trend toward urbanization continues 
the wheat grower, miller and bake 
can expect a larger future market 
on this factor alone 

Middle-income people eat more 
sandwiches than those families earn- 
ing under $4,000 or more than $7,000 
and up. although upper-income peo- 
ple still continue to depend upor 
the sandwich meal and its advan- 
tages. High school and college grad 
uates eat more sandwiches’ than 
grammar school graduates (reflect- 
ing in income level). White collar 
and laboring people eat more sand- 
wiches than farm or retired people 

reflecting the time or conveniences 
factor of the sandwich meal. Homes 
where the woman is employed con 
sume fewer sandwiches than house 
holds where the housewife Stays at 
home. The larger the family, the 
more  sandwiches—including those 
for lunch and lunchboxes 

More than one-third of all sand 
wiches are served in restaurants and 
other quantity food service establish 
ments—which brings us to another 
retailing frontier and added oppor- 
tunity for merchandising. In other 
words, somewhere between 30 and 
10 million sandwiches are served 
day in restaurants. In a pro- 
jection of the restaurant market by 
“Nation's Business,” food experts 
predict that Americans who 
$8 4 billion in 1957 will increase their 
purchases for restaurant meals 
based on current prices, to about 
$13.4 billion in 1965—the 
rise predicted for any category of 
food spending. If the sandwich and 
other wheat flour foods hold their 
own in restaurants—you can see the 
expected result 


school 


every 


spent 


steepest 


Big Business 

Certainly, restaurants are b'g bus 
USDA that 18% of 
all agricultural products find their 
way to consumers through restau 
institutional feeding outlets 
The industry between 70 and 
80 million meals a day to people eat 
ing away from home in more than 
200,000 public eating establishments 
1920, restaurant 
has climbed 
In some cities, it is 
every third 
taurant. 


ness estimates 


ants or 


serves 


Since sales volume 
TOO" 
that 


eaten In a res 


seven times, or 
estimated 


meal is 
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Like 


foods within the four walls 
establishments; 65% of the 
some  pre-mixes 
restaurants doing their 
whole or part started 
e rom “scratch” and did not use pre 
mixes; only 15 of the restaurants 
indicated they did not bake any of 
baking the bakery foods they served 
and \ lucrative restaurant sideline was 
indicated by 36% of the restaurants 
namely the sale of their 
foods to customers for 
after “sampling” on the 
menu 
mail 


industries, restau! bakery 
the problem of of their 
According to the restaurants 
the Na 35 of the 
Donald own baking in 


almost all 
operators face 


ng labor costs use 
xecutive vice 


nal Restaurant 


president oft 
Assn 
costs a 


rising labor 


sreen I 
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iway 
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\ bakers 
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| biems over to 


outside 

specialists 

responding 

own 

home 
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’ bakery 
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fewel 
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own 
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own 
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bread service. The restaurant maga- 
zine publisher concluded that hotel 
operators are generally more aware 
than non-hotel restaurateurs and 
cafeteria operators of the advantages 
derived from good bread service. The 


majority favor bread service after 
an order is taken—so that the cus- 
tomer can be provided with what 


he wants. By two to one, the opera- 
tors favored placing fresh bread on 
after a customer is seated. 
The so-called “bread basket” 
containing hearth rolls and variety 
breads—was preferred by the hotel 
compared to plate and 


tables 


opel ators, 


tray service by restaurant operators 
The majority served bread or rolls 
warm. Of the 19 varieties mentioned, 
dinner rolls, muffins and soft rolls 
led the list 

Most of the operators felt that 
bread service was important—like 
serving good coffee—in their cam- 


paign to attract and keep customers 


Sandwich Breads 
Depending upon the type of es- 
tablishment, restaurant operators are 


more concerned with sandwich 
breads, or with various types and 
kinds of rolls and variety breads 


the meal served is something 


When 
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besides a sandwich, popular-price 
restaurants usually include some type 
of bread as a “free” accompaniment 
to the hot meal. 

But all restaurants find sweet rolls 
for breakfast or the coffee break a 
very popular item. A spokesman for 
a leading restaurant chain remarks 
that: 

“Many bakeries do not know 
how to handle sweet rolls—either 
they are not equipped or they can- 
not find people with the necessary 
skills and experience. (He suggests 
that) perhaps since sweet rolls 
take more individual preparation 
the large mass production bakeries 
are not interested.” 

Another executive in the same res- 
taurant chain comments: 

“The best of the bakery products 
are so poor that one must change 
bakeries every three months to 
keep the clients from getting dis- 
satisfied.” 

A leading restaurant industry sup- 
plier has studied the eating-out hab- 
its of Americans. The survey con- 
cludes that at least one member in 
56% of all American families eats 
a main meal out at least once a 
month. Usually the wife suggests 
eating out. But one-third of the time 
the idea comes from the husband. 
As you might expect, young married 
couples with no children, and older 


couples with no children, eat out 
most frequently. They eat out on 
special occasions 37° of the time 


that is, for birthdays, and other spe- 
cial events. When they don’t eat out, 


the cost of restaurant meals is usu- 
ally the deterrent. 
As with millers, bakers, wheat 


growers and all businessmen, mount- 
ing competition in the restaurant in- 
dustry has led a number of operators 
to turn to specialty merchandising 
programs. Specialty restaurants are 
the order of the day. 

Just where this trend began is 
anybody's guess. From your own ex- 
perience, you might go back to the 
beginning of hamburger houses, 
launched during the depression with 
the White Castle and White Tower 
systems. Today you see highway ham- 
burger establishments of compara- 
tively giant size. 

On hamburgers alone, 
practically lining the 
highways of the nation with their 
outlets. One well-informed observer 
however, that investors might 


chain spe- 


cialists are 
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well heed the story of the frankfur- 
ter: 
“The frankfurter in ‘eating out 
was kingpin in this country for 
many years. We have seen the pop- 
ularity of frankfurters decrease, 
while that of hamburgers increase 
It might be that the sale of ham- 
burgers has already peaked 
(he comments).” 
In any case, whether it’s a wiener 
or a hamburger—both require buns, 
as do other sandwiches. 


The same kind of rise and fall 
might also be observed in the chili 
parlor business, pizza parlors, or 
even, for that matter, in ham-and- 
egg establishments, oriental food 
places and perhaps the restaurant 


limiting its menu strictly to Italian 
macaroni foods. The best and most 
durable, the most ably managed and 
merchandised establishments endure 
The weak vanish from the scene 

The dairy lunch, still persisting in 
a new kind of roadside franchised 
establishment for dairy foods, is an- 
other case in point. And low-price 
steak houses show the same upsweep 
in popularity. Could it be that Am- 
erican taste in restaurant food is 
moving from wieners to hamburgers 
to steaks? At any rate, the low-price 
steak houses began to come up fast 
in the early 1950's as independent 
establishments. The steak feature was 
picked up by drug and variety chain 
restaurants, by such people as Wal- 
dorf’s and Bickford’s, to become a 
booming business. 


Pancake Palace 

And now, the pancake palace. Here 
is a primary outlet for mixes, but 
one that is subject to the same eco- 
nomic that have made or 
broken predecessors. Certainly, the 
expansion of this kind of eating out 
can be directly attributed to in- 
creased highway travel and the age 
of the automobile, just as increased 
many snack foods can be 
traced almost directly to the Amer- 
ican chair in front of the television 
set 

Some of you perhaps remember 30 
years or more ago when pancakes 
first emerged as a restaurant spe- 
cialty. In larger cities, aggressive 
restaurant merchandisers placed a 
grill in the window and a man kept 
flipping pancakes as long as he could 


forces 


sales of 


keep a crowd. 
With the encouragement of mix 
manufacturers, the latter-day pan- 


cake palace began, some say at Santa 
Barbara, Cal., in new dimension 
Where pancakes and syrup once ex- 


hausted the menu in that category, 
as many as 30 items are now offer- 
ed. From the beginning, fruit, nut, 


cheese, meat and special varieties of 
pancakes or waffles have become the 
mainstay in pancake palaces across 
the country. In addition to the ex- 
clusive pancake palace, pancakes are 
appearing with greater frequency on 
the menus of other types of restaur- 
ants where operators want 
in on the trend. Popularity and pro- 
fit are the motivating factors. With 
more than 100 outlets for pancakes 
on the West Coast, the trend is rap- 
idly spreading eastward through the 
Middlewest and into New England 
One astute observer of restaurant 
trends attributes the rise of pan- 
cake houses, low-cost steak establish- 
ments, and hamburger outlets, both 
to the automobile and family budget 
problems. He points out that it is 
possible to take a car full of chil- 
dren to a pancake house, or to a 
roadside hamburger outlet, and feed 
a family for a few dollars. A similar 
expedition, eating out in a more for- 
mal restaurant atmosphere would 


to cash 
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simply wreck a family budget—not 
only with the cost of the food, but 
of parking, checking and tips as 
well. 

There are equal advantages for the 
operator of a pancake house. His 
food costs range from 22% to 30%, 
a figure that is called phenomenally 
low. 

And with the story of the pancake 
palace, we have reached the bottom 
of the basket of information so gen- 
erously supplied by so many people 
We might go into questions of pack- 


aging, merchandising and consumer 
motivation, too, if we had another 
fortnight. 


Thus far, have you been sufficient- 
ly confused to the point where you 
share my own statistical indigestion? 

There are several conclusions 
might draw from this account of 
“facts, trends and futures,” for wheat 
flour foods. 

First, think back to what so many 
call the “good old days.” Life was 
relatively simple. Farmers grew 
wheat. Millers made flour. Home- 
makers made bread or rolls or cakes 
Bakers baked. 

Today, consider how vastly com- 
plicated this process has become at 
every step of the way. Don’t you 
agree, that with competition from 
thousands of new and rival foods, 
the industry of wheat growing, mill- 
ing and baking has done pretty well? 
It is increasingly true that the pro- 
ducts of wheat are more aggressive- 
ly and successfully advertised, mer- 
chandised, promoted and sold, to a 
degree our fathers never would have 
believed necessary 


we 


The basic products of wheat now 
offered the public are better than 
inything known even a few years 


better nutritionally, better in 
baking quality, easier and more con- 
venient, offered in greater variety 

In the competition to sell the con- 


y 
ago, 


sumer one kind of wheat product 
rather than another, the total mar- 
ket can be maintained and perhaps 


expanded. As population gains, total 
volume will increase. We have every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose 


except where we might lose by in- 
action and default 

Let us consider our problem of a 
domestic market as something com- 
pletely new. What would you do if 
you suddenly discovered wheat? You 
found it grew well on your land 
Wheat was, you believed, a good 
food for man and beast 

First, you must prove wheat is a 
good food. You undertake research 
to show how the milled products of 
wheat contribute to the nutrition of 
men and animals. You add the en- 
richment vitamins—thiamine, _ribo- 
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flavin, niacin, and the mineral, iron, Western Convention Mr. Oliver pointed out the law which 


to make wheat products a stil] better says expenses for lobbying are not 
food. You wonder, too, about the tax deductible 


- 
other foced values of wheat—and you Gr d F d M E A bill whic , 
) d di rich = Mr Oliver said 
explore the protein contribution alin an ee en xpect oie 


would have “almost eliminated all 
wheat foods make to diet scrutiny of cooperatives” by the Fed 


: e . a . 

With a good food, you take the Acti e Year In W h t eral Trade Commission and Depart- 
next step and prepare products, re- \ as ing on ment of Justice, was put up for con 
cipes for commercial baking and res- sideration by Congress——“but it did 


taurant use, and recipes for home By FRED TUNKS little Congressmen know about t make it.” 
baking and the home use of com- Northwestern Miller Staff business.” M1 





; Oliver predicted that there 
mercially-baked foods. You dream up DES MOINES—A prediction that ferring to the survey being con uuld | ‘a real fight next year 
merchandising devices like Picnic 1960 could easily be the most active ted by the Commodity Credit ove: ge-hour legislation.’ 

mg and Sandwich Month because year in Washington for the grain and Commodity Stabilization tegarding rm policy, he said it 
you know wheat foods fit well into ade » some time ia .- ; ; a. : yt 
. . trade in quite some time is indicative ice of some 530 country ware- ik is though there would be no 
these pictures ; levi ' 1 until 196 
ises and terminal elevators, Mr a rn until 1961 

er said this survey does not con “The | " in 1960, he s 


a > > , nment ma ma} 
peo motions the government may mak¢ i some of the “unseen” costs ! oT torage. And he pre 


of how imperative to the feed and 
You hire qualified nutritionists, grain man are the motions and com- 
home economists, merchandising 
ple, advertising people and promotion in the new year 1s grain shrinkage and respon dict lean that 1960 probably 
— to travel far and — and An impression that changes in gov- ties of warehousemen he the most e year in Wasi 
Stimulate in every way possible your -rnme . rols an itudes keep . : ey apes , SS : . 
market for wheat + lg onc ; pong mongrel ene =n hay rn He noted how Food & Drug Ad . i { na long time 
> —— = _— —_ co Bes stration regulations affect grain ! t f discussion of the 
And when you have come this far Oliver, executive vice president, sinesses. And he commente “In vrain : tation in 1960 we 
you approach the present moment Grain & Feed Dealers National  torna) 
when wheat growers, millers and Assn., Washington, in a talk during 
bakers work together to maintain the recent annual round-up of the 
and expand an existing market Western Grain & Feed Association 
Certainly the future is bright of Iowa here 
Even the complication of the modern Mr. Oliver looked back to 1957 
marketing procedure, the fact that and 1958 to point out that at that 
we survive and prosper in this new time warehousemen responded in 
climate, even the fact that foods in some cases beyond good _ business 
greater variety than ever before are judgment—to an urgent plea of the 
now offered to and accepted by con- U.S. Department of Agriculture for 
sumers—all these factors work in our more grain storage. At times, he 
behalf said, grain men were criticized for 
What then do we need? More letting farmers down by not provid 
ing sufficient storage space 


Revenue is after | ACTIVE YEAR 


working together more efficiently. As 
i group, greater resources, more re- Now, it appears that the govern- 
search, better planning and more ef ment is singing another song. USDA 
ficient execution of our plans is concerned about the high cost of 

The market is there. established. Storage. Mr. Oliver said this “high 
cost” has been brought about by 


It will continue to shrink or we can 
make it grow. It is up to us as in- the growing amount of grain requil 


Re hd y= Smeal 
dividuals and as a combined industry ‘8 Storage—and is not the fault 


GRAIN BANK PANEL—The whys, whats and hows of a grain bank operated 
in conjunction with a feed and grain business were discussed by this panel 
at the 60th annual round-up of the Western Grain & Feed Association of lowa 
of growers, millers and bakers of warehousemen (Nov. 22-24). Panelists (from left) are: Earl Stelpflug, manager, Farmers 

The dimension of the market of “Facts Distorted” Supply Co., Inc., Ankeny; Ken Ludlow, assistant secretary of the Western 
tomorrow will be exactly what we Mr. Oliver charged that the press 8roup; Robert Zinn, district sales manager, Allied Mills, Inc., of Towa, Mason 
make it has distorted the facts of the grain City; L. Levin, state chemist, Des Moines, and Ray Johnson, warehouse divi- 

storage situation and erroneous pub sion, State Commerce Commission, Des Moines. 
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Let’s Make Free Enterprise Free 


T is a rare day indeed when a 
| business man manages to “have 
the last word’’ on a banker—almost 
as rare, I might say, as accomplishing 
the feat with his wife. And it’s even 
more unusual when a speaker has the 
opportunity to close an entire confer- 
ence—and I assume I am the last 
speaker since there is nothing listed 
on the program below my name. This 
double advantage puts me in the well 


CPB PPD LPP DPI 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr. Liebenow is 
president of the Chicago Board of 
Trade. His remarks were addressed to 
the eighth national Agricultural Cred- 
it Conference sponsored by the Agri- 
cultural Commission, American Bank- 
ers Assn., held in Cincinnati. 
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known position of the chap who asked 
a group if any one of them had ever 
been to Africa. On learning that none 
of them had, he said: “Fine, then I 
can speak freely on the subject.” Since 
I am now in that enviable spot, I am 
speak freely and without 
contradiction—at least on 


going to 
fear of 
this program 

I could claim, I suppose, I have a 
banker's point of view as a result of 
service with one of the large Chicago 
banks. I am not make that 
claim, however, because I don't think 
it is so. Instead, my point of view, my 


going to 


By ROBERT C. LIEBENOW 


thoughts, and my convictions are 
those of a business man. If they have 
any special emphasis it lies in the 
fact that I am in a business which is 
daily confronted with the need to 
take personal and positive action so 
as to keep free enterprise free. 

A great many years ago, a wise- 
man named Aesop gave to the world 
a group of stories called fables—each 
of which illustrated a basic truth in 
rather simple form. The results to be 
learned from these fables are as val- 
uable today as when they were writ- 
ten, and I shall use some of them 
now to illustrate the points I wish 
to make. 

The first of Aesop’s Fables, which I 
should like to recall to you, is called 
“The Dog and the Shadow,” and the 
story is something like this: 

A dog had a piece of meat so large 
and juicy that he decided to take it 
to a quiet place across a stream so 
no one would get it away from him 
and he would be able to enjoy it in 
peace and quiet. While crossing the 
bridge over the stream, he happened 
to look down into the water. There 
he saw his own reflection and thought 
he saw another dog with a piece of 
meat even larger and juicier than his 
own. Instantly he jumped into the 
stream to seize the larger piece of 
meat from the other dog. As he 
jumped into the stream, however, he 
dropped his own meat, and the cur- 
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rent quickly carried it away. Since 
there was no other dog and no other 
meat, he gained nothing and lost 
what he had. We learn from this fable 
that one may lose the substance while 
reaching for the shadow, the princi- 
pal characteristic of expecting some- 
thing for nothing. 

This characteristic has been 
cially true in agriculture as generally 
speaking, “faith, hope, and parity” 
have constituted the creed of the 
American farmer for more than two 
decades. During this period, we have 
watched each major political party 
try to legislate prosperity for the 
agricultural segment of our economy. 

In 1919, and again in 1920, when 
wheat was selling up to $3.50 bu. and 
was “priced just about right” by our 
farm friends, the voices of the white 


espe- 


collar worker and organized labor 
were being raised in angry protest 
over the high cost of living. After 


wheat had bogged down to around $1 
bu. about two years later, however, 
both organized labor and the white 
collar class lost their voices and the 
farmer became increasingly more vo- 
cal, until by 1928 the matter of farm 
relief overshadowed all other political 
considerations to the extent that both 
parties called on their very best car- 
penters to help shape the farm planks 
for their respective political plat- 
forms 

Out of the agitation prior and sub- 
the national elections of 
that fall came the famous Farm 
Board era—four hectic years of eco- 
nomic tinkering with price structures 
of wheat and cotton which showed us 
“faith” at 
this time 


sequent to 


its strongest, for it is at 
that there came upon the 
country a dedicated belief that the 
American farmer would be led back 
to the promised land of $2 wheat and 
$1 corn through congressional appro- 
priation of a half-billion dollars for 


operation of the Grain Stabilization 
Corp 
Disillusioned 

All that glitters isn’t gold, how- 


ever, and the group of men who had 
been advocating this form of utopia 
for the agricultural segment of our 
economy were greatly disillusioned 
when they found that a bankroll of 
that size was entirely inadequate 
For, when the four-year “fiasco” was 
concluded, wheat that had been sell- 
ing at $1.20 bu. as the experiment 
started was selling in the “low for- 
ties,” and corn, oats, rye and other 
grains were down commensurately. 
The Grain Stabilization Corp. op- 
erated in both the futures and cash 
markets and bought and sold untold 
millions of bushels of wheat—support- 
ing the market on the declines and 
selling out on rallies in a firm but 


valiant attempt to stabilize market 
prices 
Although the grain trade thought 


the Grain Stabilization Corp. was un- 
fair competition, the worse was yet 
to come, for in 1933 an administra- 
tion came to Washington with a 
brand new economic philosophy which 
called for government controls and 
regimentation which, by comparison 
made the old Farm Board look like 
free enterprise in the raw and natural 
State 


With passage of the Agricultural 
\djustment Act in 1933, called the 
“Triple A" by its friends and the 


Cripple A” by its critics, there were 
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created the two manmade props of 
“hope” and “parity” so that our doc- 
trine of faith, hope, and parity, the 
creed of the American farmer, was 
completed in the short course of five 
years. You realize that hope was based 
on the combination of acreage con- 
trols by which the size of the crops 
could be increased or decreased, and 
“parity” was to be brought about by 
a so-called processing tax which 
would be used to reimburse growers 
for acreage compliances 
As originally passed by 
the ‘Triple A’’ called for extra 


Congress, 


pay- 


ments to cooperating farmers in the 
form of either a “parity’’ payment 
designed to bridge the bulk of the 


difference between open market and 
parity prices and a “conservation” 
payment. The conservation payment 
was a premium paid to cooperating 
farmers for following practices which 


any good farmer should follow in or- 
der to maintain the fertility of the 
soil. These parity and conservation 


payments were set up in 1933 and in 
theory, at least, were designed to 
operate on a self-liquidating basis by 


means of the assessment of a 30¢ bu 


processing tax on every bushel of 
wheat that was milled into flour for 
sale. 


Tax Collector 

Assuming the role of a tax 
tor was a new and novel experience 
for the wheat millers of the country, 
the new responsibility put them in a 
bad light with their customers 

There had been rumors and rum- 
blings of an impending court test on 
the constitutionality of the 
ing tax for some time, and out of this 
came a court test in late 1935, and 
on Jan. 6, 1936, the U.S. Supreme 
Court issued a decision declaring the 
tax to be unconstitutional. 

Although other portions of AAA 
were left unimpaired, this court de- 
cision destroyed the entire source of 
funds for the wheat subsidy. Most 
important, however, is the fact that 
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this marked the turning point as far 


as farm programs are concerned, for 
after Jan. 6, 1936, any such subsidies 
have been a direct drain on the U.S 
treasury—passed on to the U.S. tax- 
payer. 

Some 25 years and 25-billion dollars 
later, the best we can say is that our 
efforts have enabled the truly needy 
group of our farm population those 
small or part-time farmers who com- 
prise over one-half of the so-called 
farm group—to enjoy a better grade 
of starvation 

I recently took part in a test of 
eligibility requirements for voting in 
the wheat referendum, and the results 
of that test are indicative of the 
ridiculousness and lack of realism 
that exist in many of our current 
agricultural laws. 

I have long believed the present 
support programs do not operate for 
the benefit of the small-family farm- 
er they supposedly protect, but in- 
stead enrich large scale producers 
absentee investors, and others whose 
chief source of income is not agricul 
ture. I also believe that an accurate 
sampling of the opinion of these small 
farmers would show their dissatis 
faction with the current programs 
and am convinced the wheat mai 
keting referendum does not now re- 
flect the real sentiment of the wheat 
farmers. In fact, the ambiguous and 
arbitrary eligibility standards of this 
referendum, coupled with the small 
minority who participate, have made 
the referendum vulnerable to almost 
unlimited manipulation 

Under the eligibility rules, farmers 
who raise 15 acres or less of wheat 
are deprived of the right to vote in 
the referendum, although these same 
farmers are subject to the terms of 
the wheat program. However, peopk 
who have little or no connection with 
farming, but who declare in writing 
their intent to produce more than 15 
acres of wheat in any given year, aré 
eligible to vote , 

In order to illustrate this situation 
three months ago, in conjunction with 
38 other “joint tenants,” I leased a 
20-acre piece of land in North Dakota 
for the 1960 crop year. Although our 
farm” will be a drop in the middle 
of the landlord's large fields, upon 
oath that it is our intent to plant 
more than 15 acres of wheat on that 
land next year (which we do), the 39 
of us submitted mail ballots. The 
farmer from 
land, and who farms about 1,500 
acres—-a good deal of which is planted 
in wheat—-was permitted to cast one 
vote. Is this equitable? 


whom we leas the 


As a result of what we iccon 
plished, I have no doubt that 
eligibility rules are an open invita 
tion to concerted activity to direct 
the outcome of the vote 


Original Law 

As we well know, the original law 
which governs the wheat price sup 
port and acreage control program 
dates back to 1938. Scarcely any one 
could challenge the need for federa 
help at a time when great are 
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our agricultural land had been rav- 
aged by drouth. Although this condi- 
tion no longer exists the support 
program does—I sincerely feel that 
if valiant efforts are not made to 
restore our agricultural economy to a 
free economy the state of our demo- 
cratic way of life is, indeed, in dange1 
In replying to a letter in which I 
asked for comment on our so-called 
test of eligibility rules, the secretary 
of agriculture said 
You are quite correct when you 
indicate that farmers who raise 15 
acres or less of wheat are deprived 
of the right to vote in the referen 
dum. We have ymmended that 
all wheat growe »> permitted to 
vote in the market quota refer 
endum. To date the Congress has 
not changed the inequitable law 
covering wheat voting marketins 
quota referendum, even though 
those people with 
ments of as little as one-tenth 


tobacco § allot- 


an acre, or even less, covering a 
city lot are eligible to vote in the 
tobacco marketing 
dun 


quota referen 


You asked what I c: 
correct this out-moded | islation 
Time after time I have made rec 
ommendations, submitted proposed 
testified before 


congressional committees, discussed 


draft legislation 


this matter at press conferences 
and made speeches before groups 
all over the country. The executive 
branch administers the laws that 
are passed by the Congress. We 
cannot change the wheat progran 
until Congress passes the necessary 
legislation 

Despite Mr 


straightforward tement we 39 


Benson's sensiblk 


farmers and the Chicago Board of 
Trade were bitterly attacked by i 
wheat state senator so busily engaged 
in shoring up his political fences that 
he couldn't bother to comment on the 
significance of our act. While criti 
cizing me for saying the wheat pro 
gram is no good, he courageously 
ducked the fact that as of July 1 
this year, the wheat carry-over 
totaled 1,277,000,000 bu. and the in 
vestment by Commodity Credit Corp 
in wheat was $3,085 million. Neither 
lid he comment on whether the so 
called investment is really an invest- 
ment or an outright government sub 

sidv to the wheat farmer 
Comment from this statesman was 
ilso missing on a Life Magazine edi 
April 20 which said these 


| Out of every tax dollar you pay 
° 


this year! for non-defense 


needs nearly 20¢ of it will be 


spent on needless handouts to farm 
ers 

ave $9 billion of your 

money tied up in these sur 

ss. They are now so huge it 

cost vou more than $1 billion 

to pay storage and other 

ss. You taxpayers have as 

much money sunk in this unwanted 

spend on the 


surplus 
fou are going to spend $5.4 bil 
lion on supports this fiscal year and 
ill ng as originally in- 
<i to help the struggling small 


on his feet. The great 


ing to corporations 


farm outfits with opera 
tions so huge that tw them got 
more than $1 million each in loans 
while 15 others got yre than 
$250.000. Such loans frequently, 


wind up as subsidies 
3 How much of your tax money 
ave 

s going to support this waste- 
ful and self-defeating program? 


ry single penny you pi rs it for sale at prices fixed by 
basic 20 rate goes in enterprise 
ports. The $5.4 billion now ; through free marketing systems is 
into this is $2.2 | m mor for the most part, eliminated. Only 

ve been traded on 
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modities into channels of use in an 

efficacious manner.” 

For the benefit of you skeptics, let 
me cite this quotation from a paper 
presented by Prof. T. A. Hieronymus, 
agricultural economist from the Uni 
versity of Illinois: 

“An active futures market keeps 
merchants, warehousemen, and pro- 
cessors from preying on producers 
by maintaining a competitive bal 
ance. Merchants and others buy as 
cheaply as possible. The main op- 
position that they face in their ef- 
fort to buy cheaply at harvest is 
offered by speculators in futures 
markets.”’ 

The loss of free markets, operating 
according to the laws of supply and 
demand, would do much more than 
simply cause closing of the great na- 
tional commodity exchanges which 
have served as marketplaces for more 
than 100 years. It would bring total 
chaos and government control to the 
producer the the manu- 
facturer, and the merchant who deals 
in agricultural food and fibre. It 
criticaily affect the elevator 
1¢ railroad carrier, and the 


processor, 


would 
operator, tl 


banker. In short, it would very seri- 
ously endanger every element of 
American business life 
Different Story 

Let us now turn our attention to 


the banking industry and the govern- 
; relationship, over the years, to 
this is a story vastly 
that of agriculture’s 

banking, its 
and practices, preceded 
government itself. In fact, when 
organized, it was 
private banks 
1791 in Alexan 
National Bank 


ment 
it. Obviously 
different than 

In the first place tra- 
the 
the 


ditions 
government was 
heavily capitalized by 
who bought 


der Hamilton's 


stock in 
first 
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Historians are fond of calling this ar- 
rangement a “partnership” between 
the government and the banks. As the 
“partnership” flourished, however, so 
did regulation and control to such an 
extent that commercial banks are now 
regulated and supervised by 50 state 
and 3 federal bank supervisory agen- 
cies. 

I have long felt that banks and 
commodity markets are kissing cous- 
ins so to speak, for both can trace 
their origin back to such humble and 
informal circumstances as the “trade 


fairs” in the time of Robin Hood and 
the fabled Forest of Sherwood. 
The Chicago Board of Trade, al- 


though formed in 1848, was not char- 
tered by the State of Illinois until 
Feb. 18, 1859—-just some four years 
before President Lincoln approved the 
National Currency Act. In late 1913, 
Congress enacted the Federal Re- 
serve Act; and by 1921, the number 
of banks reached the highest point in 
their history, 30,800. By the end of 
1933, however, the country was suf- 
fering economic problems and the 
total number of banks had dropped 
to 14,440. 

At the same time, Congress was 
concerned with agriculture and adopt- 
ing the AAA and creating CCC, it 
was also busy creating federal agen- 
cies to make, participate in, guaran- 
tee, or insure various types of loans 
regarded as having risk character- 
istics not acceptable to banks without 
government support. Today, there are 
about 40 federal and their 
instrumentalities which have authori- 
ty to make, guarantee, and insure 
loans. The federal budget estimates 
that by June, 1960, existing lending 
programs will reach a total outstand- 
ing of $105 billion—including $23 bil- 


agencies 
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lion direct loans and $82 billion guar- 
anteed or insured loans. 

As we well know, CCC was created 
to make loans of government funds 
on most farm commodities and to dis- 
pose of these farm commodities, either 
domestically or via export channels, 
after these loans have been defaulted 
on and title to the collateral passed 
to the corporation. I see another tie 
up between commodity exchanges and 
banks in that the functions of CCC 
are quite similar to some of the func- 
tions of the Federal Reserve System. 

Several years ago, Secretary of the 
Treasury Snyder wanted the Federal 
Reserve to peg government bonds at 
2.5%. Inasmuch as the 2.5% rate was 
out of line with what banks and in- 
surance companies could earn on cor- 
porate bonds, the Federal Reserve 
was deluged with bonds and properly 
described as Atlas holding up the 
bond market. During this period, the 
Federal Reserve must have felt a 
great deal like CCC except that, in- 
stead of holding wheat, corn, and cot- 
ton, the Reserve Board was caught 
with bonds. 


Interest Rate 


No one has the wisdom to deter- 
mine the proper interest rate for 
treasury issues any more than for 


price supports. Prices can only be set 
in the free, open, competitive mar- 
kets by buyers and sellers. Govern- 
ment price control can only work in 
Heaven where they don’t need it, or 
in Hell where they already have it 


I have briefly traced only some of 
the government's infiltration into the 
banking business. These developments 
are a matter of established fact, and 
I have cited them so demon- 
strate a trend. It may well be that 
many of these pieces of legislation, 
taken by themselves, constitute bona 
fide service or aid that is both neces- 
sary and unattainable without the 
government's help. Whether they are 
or not must be more evident to you 
than to me. 

The only point I wish to make is 
that banking legislation, taken as a 
whole, tells a story of growing gov- 
ernment control in banking—growing 
control of your business—and let me 
state here and now that I see a real 
threat for government control of 
banking 

It surely hasn't escaped your at- 
tention that inflation, high interest 
rates, and the value of the dollar are 
coming in for closer and closer scru- 
tiny by economists and government 
officials alike. Predictions often heard 
these days add up to a showdown in 
early 1960 on some of the chronic 
trouble spots in the economy 


as to 


What will this showdown mean for 
banks? Let us be realistic. We are 
living in a generation where the first 
instinct in time of trouble is to look 
to the government for a program, a 
policy, a drastic movement ome 
thing with sensational drama and 


with utter disregard to what the prob 
lem my be or the cost of solution 


Banks are already under attack as 


the likely villians of inflation, high 
interest rates, and lack of credit. It 
really isn’t too hard to imagine an 


government stirred by an 
equally excited people deciding that 
still greater control and supervision 
of commercial banks will help solve 
some of these problems 

As a matter of fact, we 
already look to the news from Wash- 
ington, not from the banking indus- 
trv, to learn what solutions are being 
offered for some financial or economic 
problem, big or small, affecting the 
country or some isolated part there- 
of 


In the beginning, 


excited 


outsiders 


when the fore- 
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fathers of this country drafted the 
Constitution, they assigned the gov- 
ernment only the functions they con- 
sidered legitimate for it to assume 

foreign affairs, national defense, law 
enforcement, the postal service, to 
name but a few. Basically, they en- 
visioned government's role in society 
as that of a policeman, endowed with 


a body of law and armed with the 
force to back it up. 
The U.S. government of today, I 


fear, has long since stopped operating 
within the framework of tnese ground 
rules for it appears to me that we are 
being spoonfed welfare schemes; a 
bite at a time, that will soon turn us 
into a socialistic And who is 
to blame? I would say a population 
that is apathetic, selfish, and that 
lacks responsibility and moral cour- 
age. The U.S. public—each and every 
one of us—-are the failures of the 20th 
Century upon which big government 
breeds and thrives. 


state. 


Perhaps some of you are reminis- 
cent of the king who offered the hand 
of his daughter and his kingdom to 
the one who could compose a perfect 
and recall that the winner 
penned these immortal words, ‘“These 
things shall away.” 


Battle to be Won 


sentence 


too, pass 


The situations I have outlined are 
not ones that will simply “pass 
away,” for this battle will only be 


won when we convince the people a 
government in its rightful place will 
leave free enterprise free—and lest 
we forget, free enterprise is what 
made America great and is what can 
make America even greater 

The time has very 
rived for businessmen and their or- 
ganizations to become active in the 
political arena and to stand up and be 
counted by what they believe and 
what they say—-not by what they 
think 


definitely ar- 


Perhaps this is the place for Aesop's 
wisdom and the bundle of sticks. The 
story is like this: 

A father wanted to 
quarrelsome sons the importance olf 


show his very 


living together in peace, and he 
asked each of them to bring in a 
bundle of sticks tied together. Each 
one was in turn asked to break the 
bundle of sticks over his knee. They 
all tried and failed. Then the father 


untied the bundle and gave each one 
a single stick. These they could break 
“There, you said to 
them, “if only you will unite, you will 
be strong enough to meet any diffi 
culty; but if you separate, you will be 
weak and at the mercy of any one 
who might attack 


easily see,” he 


you 
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Family Farm, Aid to Prairie Farmers 
Stressed at Canadian Conference 


OTTAWA — The long-term ob- 
jective of agriculture in Canada 
should be the “development of ru- 
ral communities based upon the 
maintenance of the family farm,” 
the Canadian Federation of Agri- 
culture told the Federal-Provincial 
Agricultural Conference here re- 
cently. “Contrary to what some 
would have us believe,” the state- 
ment said, “we do not think that 
this would require permanent sub- 
s'dization of inefficiency. We do not 
think the self-employed individual 
farmer-owner can continue for the 
future to be by far the most rep- 
resentative type of farmer. He can 
be efficient without a huge scale of 
operations. He can have a decent 
standard of living without being 
rich. He can be productively occu- 
pied without being an employee.” 
Continuing, the CFA said, “We will 

have to consciously strive, by appro- 
priate policies and programs, to en- 


courage a good pattern of land set- 
tlement, and discourage less desirable 
patterns. We must make it possible 
for the family farmers to acquire the 
land and capital he needs, and to 
market what he produces in an effi- 
cient and orderly fashion.” It added 
“An indefinite continuation of sub- 
standard returns to labor and capital 
in agriculture cannot be accepted.’ 

The CFA statement argued that 
there must be boldness of action on 
the part of both government and 
farmers, a great deal of close federal- 
provincial cooperation, considerable 
constructive expenditure of public 
funds, greatly improved and detailed 
research into conditions in our farm 
economy and policies needed to meet 
its problems and wisely direct its de- 
velopment 

The federation went into detail on 
a number of factors involved in farm 
policy, expressing opinions on price 
supports and the advisability of con 





Toronto Bakery Finds Christmas Spirit 
Of Giving Wins Customers, Good-will 


PETERBOROUGH, ONT.—Clare 
Grady’s Bakery in downtown Peter- 
borough, Ont., Canada, creates con- 
siderable goodwill during the Christ- 
mas season. Towards Christmas the 
store is attractively decorated, includ- 
ing a Christmas tree. The bakery 
gives bags of candy to all children 
coming into the store 

A three-story Christmas fruit cake 
is on display in the Grady store as a 
prize to some lucky customer. Over a 
period of several days, customers sign 
their names and addresses on small 
cards supplied by the management 
and drop them into a box in the store 
Later, a reliable person draws a card 
from the box and then the winner of 
the cake is notified. 

Mr. Grady also mails an attractive 
Christmas card to his customers. In- 
side the card is a good ball point pen 
on which is inscribed the name, ad- 
dress and telephone number of the 
bakery. He also wishes citizens the 


compliments of the season by advert- 
ising over the local radio station, the 
local television station, and in the 
local daily 
weekly 


newspaper and local 

Thirty-six-year-old Clare Grady is 
the third generation of his family in 
the bakery business in Peterborough 
for 65 years 

Mr. Grady finds it takes little time 
and effort to create a lot of customer 
goodwill at Christmas time. He keeps 
the same elaborat« 
and puts them away safely from pos 
sible damage from year to year. He 
also keeps a fairly accurate record of 
long-time customers as well as new 
steady customers and so has little 
trouble determining his Christmas 
gift list for cards and ball point pens 

Mr. Grady says, “Customers come 
in and thank me for their card and 
ball point pen. I find that our store's 
remembrance of customers at Christ- 


store decorations 


mas is appreciated.” 
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marketing and production. It 
for provincial and federal co- 
m With producers so that they 
direct their own economy 
h the use of marketing boards 
mers’ cooperatives, on both a 


agriculture during the past two 
months. Turning to what it termed 
“paradox in agriculture,” the 
pointed out that farmers are fre 
quently reprimanded for not produc 
ing enough and are urged to become 
more efficient and adopt new tech 
niques. “At the same time charges of 
over-production are levelled = and 
rs’ requests made last March farmers are urged to obey the law o 
ttawa for deficiency payments Supply and demand and reduce out 
heat, oats and barley. The Ca put when prices fall 

Federation of Agriculture is Low product price relationship to 
ia’s national farm organization farm cost of 


brief 


ial and national basis 
ther things, the CFA re- 
d its support of the prairie 


forms the 
crux of the farm problem, the IFUC 
brief said 


produc thon 
Stressing the need for emergency 
tance to prairie farmers experi 
extreme hardships as the re 
f inclement weather halting the 
est in many areas, the meeting 
told farmers attempting to sal- 
crops for income purposes were 
ing into heavy This was 
through grade losses and 
discounts for tough and 
the submission by the !" any 
terprovincial Farm Union Council ¢€rS must be prepared to pay pro 
ited. IFUC has farmer membe! ducers the cost of production of food 
in five provinces plus a profit, the brief argued 


What 
ief stated, is a definite restate Mi 


“Farmers have been 


charged repeatedly with being inef 


ficient producers, and yet over the 


years in spite of increased farm costs 


the cost of farm products to the ulti 


mate consumer has not kept pace 


losses 


with increased purchasing 


This is not the mark of inefficiency 


powel 


industry Canadian consum 


is badly needed at this time Farm Income Seen Lower 


Harkness told the representa 
f government objectives and 
titude toward agriculture and 


rs. Recent official statements 


tives of farm organizations and pro 
departments of agriculture 
that farm income in Canada in 1960 
than in 1959. He re 
viewed agricultural 


Vincial 


define government ir 


idded, and 


iddresses given 


clearly 


may b lower! 


ns in this regard, it legislation «¢ 
acted during the year as well as trade 


prospects with the various nations 


excerpts tron 


iglas minister of 


Harkness 
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Capital Comment 


HTT 
Commodity Outlook 


WASHINGTON 
from recent U.S. Department of 
riculture sales policy decisions for 
surplus agricultural commodities be- 
gin to show up an over-all pattern 
of what the commodity markets may 


Details available 


4 
Ag- 


anticipate in the weeks immediately 
ahead. 

For example, this past week USDA 
placed a subsidy payment on oats 
for export, although the U.S. supply 
is something less than what might 
be called a “surplus” condition. Re- 
sponsible officials told The Miller 
last week that the imposition of a 


subsidy payment was designed to 
<eep U.S. oats is line for export mar- 
kets with the anticipated movement 
of Argentine oats, which, it was as- 
serted, would move at prices more 
ittractive than U.S. oats without any 
subsidy incentive 

At the same time, pointing up sub- 
sidy policy, one official said that in 
the case of corn exports, USDA was 


not planning to follow the markets 
by increasing nearby subsidy pay- 
ments for corn since it did not wish 


to stand in the way of heavy Yugo- 
exports at this time. However, 
they stated that somewhat of an in- 
centive corn export subsidy for the 
April-May period could be expected 


which would follow the movement of 


slay 


the Yugoslav corn exports 
In connection with soybeans, these 
same officials now report that U.S. 


By John Cipperly 





inventory stocks by early Decem- 
ber had fallen to slightly more than 
15 million bu. and prospects are that 
USDA will have exhausted such 
stocks by mid-January. 

The soybean situation continues to 
produce more confusion than fact. 
Informed government officials main- 
tain an earlier position that U.S. ex- 
ports of beans will run substantially 
higher than last year. One _ source 
previously quoted reportedly - still 
thinks his estimate of an export to- 
tal is valid and supports his esti- 
mates with a reference to a big Mid- 
western crusher who, in mid-Novem- 
ber, stated that bean exports would 
be as high as 145 million bu. 

Another USDA source previously 
had reported to this writer that he 
saw a 135 million bu. bean export 
level. Other quarters of the admin- 
istration are unwilling to accept 
these figures and think that the pre- 
vious and lower estimate of USDA 
of 125 million might not be attained 

Nowhere is there any common 
meeting ground for these opinions, 
except at the recent annual outlook 
panel sessions on fats and oils, where 
government experts made the con- 
jecture that exports would exceed 
the low mark of 125 million bu. 

At the present time, bean exports 
for this crop year are running slight- 
ly ahead of a year ago, but not yet 
at a pace in accordance with any of 
the sensational export increase pre- 
dictions of any of the USDA experts 
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the North Dakota Mill and 
Elevator is located right in 

the heart of the wheat country, 
thus assuring you of 100% 
Northern Hard Spring Wheat Flour! 
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However, in the export field, Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration 
has in its procurement machinery an 
authorization for France to buy ap- 
proximately $3.8 million worth of 
beans in a triangular deal which 
sweetens the export kitty slightly. 
Re-Sale Policy 

One almost certainty in regard to 
beans concerns the new re-sale policy 
of USDA for its remaining surplus 
after Jan. 1. At the present time, 
USDA stocks of old crop beans have 
been sold first at approximately 20¢ 
per bushel over the new loan level 
of $1.85 bu., national average coun- 
try price basis. However, since that 
announcement was first made, CSS 
has steadily advanced its sales price 


to follow a rising country market 
price. 
Since the USDA bean stocks are 


nearly exhausted, it is reasonable to 
agree with sales officials that USDA 
will not announce any lower price 
for beans after Jan. 1. It is just not 
believed that USDA will dare to take 
any steps which would put a damper 
on high farm bean prices in this vul- 
nerable political year when farm 
prices have been considerably lower. 

In other USDA quarters, there is 


information that, in Minnesota and 
northwestern Iowa, farmers have 
been using the loan program for 
beans actively. That such a condition 
exists when beans are new selling 
well above the loan level may seem 
puzzling. 


However, it is noted at USDA that 
the loan program, with its low rate 
of interest, is a cheaper source of 
money than commercial channels 
heavy impoundings of beans in the 
loan may be a major nearby mar- 
ket factor, if such a condition devel- 
ops 

Re-Seal Program 

One market influence, which is yet 
to be disclosed, will be the attitude 
of CSS in regard to a re-seal program 
for beans this crop year. At present 
there are more than 13 million bu 
of old crop beans held in re-seal on 
farms. Previously, a_ responsible 
USDA official expressed doubt that 
a new re-seal program would be ap- 
proved this year, reflecting the 
touch-and-go situation between sup- 
ply and demand for beans this crop 
year 

If that decision sticks, it will mean 
that farm storers of old crop beans 
will lose any incentive to hold such 
beans after July 31 and will turn 
them over to the government, since 
they will no longer earn storage pay- 
ments and will not be compensated 
for equity payments if USDA sells 
the beans in an open market at higher 
price than the loan to the farmer. 

In the ahsence of anything other 
than some broad guesswork on the 
part of government officials and 
trade gossip, it still seems that the 
soybean farmer, through reluctance 
to sell beans, holds the whip hand 
over the bean crop price, notwith- 
standing the economic equation that 
the product of end product prices of 
oil‘ and meal determines the price 
that the crushing industry can or 
will pay for this commodity 


—BREAD F LIFE 


Paul Hull Dies 


NASHVILLE, TENN 
Brolite Co. representative 
Kentucky, and Tennessee, died re- 
cently in Nashville. He was _ with 
Brolite for 17 years and was a mem- 
er of the Southern Bakers Assn 
nd the Midwest Dahlia Society. He 
s survived by his wife, daughter and 
ne grandchild. 


S THE STAFF 


Paul Hull, 
for Ohio, 


December 8, 1959 


Alberta Wheat Pool 


Earnings Increase 


CALGARY, ALTA.— The Alberta 
Wheat Pool ended its fiscal year, 
July 31, 1959, with earnings of $3,- 
308,000 after regular and_ special 


capital cost allowances. The compar- 
ative figure a year earlier was 
$2,365,000. Heavier country han- 
dlings, a reduction in depreciation 
costs and reduced repairs to country 
elevators accounted chiefly for the 
difference. Working capital stood at 


$7,330,000 after provision to cover 
full cost of the pool’s head office 
building nearing completion in this 
city. 


Alberta Wheat Pool, with approxi- 
mately 31% of the province's coun- 
try elevator space, handled 38.7% of 
all grain marketed in Alberta during 
the 1958-59 crop year. This was the 
highest percentage on record and 
amounted to 61.5 million bushels 
The pool's terminal elevator at Van- 
couver handled a record volume of 
49 million bushels of grain. 


resolution 
favor of 


endorsed a 
their stand in 


Delegates 
re-affirming 


deficiency payments for western 
grain. The resolution said farmers 
face a _ serious cost-price squeeze 


Prices of goods and services to farm- 
ers have increased steadily while 
prices for grain generally have stood 
still or declined. 

Gordon Churchill, trade minister, 
told the annual meeting of the pool 
that at the start of the 1960-61 crop 
vear, next August, it is unlikely there 
will be many bushels of undelivered 
old stock wheat on farms in the prai- 
rie provinces. He predicted that Can- 
ada’s carryover at the end of the 
current crop year on July 31 would 
be equal to roughly one year’s supply 
for domestic and export markets 
The major share of Canada’s export 


wheat sales are for cash. In the past 
crop year, Canada’s cash sales ex- 
ceeded those of the U.S. by 100 mil- 


bushels, Mr. Churchill said 
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AMF I od M bil ei ti U it The Evanston CSS office, he said 
ntr uces oDl e es ng ni ACTIVE YEAR has the largest inventory, take-ovet 
NEW YORK—The first mobile Consisting of a 20 ft. specially- Sais, cake: tame ak ae ee 

> on a . are spe in 

laboratory in the baking industry for equipped trailer and station wagon I We’ : a t em 9 mill n 

. " . " . owl » » 0 } i . O 
testing the quality of bread dough the AMF mobile laboratory will make wa ere down to abou 








' . rair . »} » of beans Mr spray pre- 
has been designed and developed by it possible for the company to reduce ! HOCK, dl I rain branch, oo te Y " Ir — a! I ; 
- 4 > , lireetor “Le rove - eansS 
American Machine & Foundry Co.'s. the time between installation of the 1; JO ray, directo! en we = von - 
p Stabilization Service office, Will be bought right after the first 

Iil.; 


t t 


bakery machine division, according AMF low process and the time it Is 
to Richard C. Storey, AMF divisional ready to go on regular production 
vice president The AMF mobile laboratory has not 
The new AMF mobile laboratory only been equipped with the best in 
will be moved to the site of bakeries struments known in the baking in 
where AMFlow units are being in dustry for measuring the character 
stalled to assist the bakers in instal- istics of bread dough, but has some ‘ 
lation and initial production. AMF low specially-designed instruments for : moderator 
is the new AMF continuous fermen testing techniques that have never Pollock said the government's Corn probably will be slow mov 
tation and mixing precess that auto- been used in the industry before, Mr storage cost survey was “get- ing because of the late harvest, but 
ng wonderfully well,” and he CSS believes movement “will be 


Harold Brightwell, of the new year 


CSS expects a big corn | 


m specialist, Iowa State Ag- loan be 
iral Stabilization and Conserva- cause ali of if 
ffice. Des Moines. and Bob same price, and it also looks for a 


West- large corn take vel “The govern 


is supported at the 


executive secretary 
Grain & Feed Association olf ment will need storage space for 


corn,” Mr. Haspray said 


mates the processing of bread « Storey stated 
at the rate of 4,000 to 6,000 It I Dr. Eric G. Snyder, well-known 
hour enzymologist and consultant to AMF 
By utilizing the AMF mobile la specified the equipment and laid out 
) t Dec. 1 and analysis of the According to Mr. Haspray, CSS 
engineers to prescribe qualit bile laboratory. The equipment was follow immediately prefers that grain be stored in coun 
ned and installed by C. W. Bra- é idea how it will turn try bins where local need exists 
expect a considerable “This helps the local economy—and 
ariation in costs,” | the local produ * he said. “The 
no comment of! best position is in the country ele 
government neg vator If expansion is needed 
m Grain Storag gre this vear, we feel it should be at 


tulated warehousemen for reasonably active’ and the govern 
cooperation. He said the su ment will be able to “clean much 
vas to have been completed by of the corn out of position.” 
oratory, it will be possible f i the interior arrangement of the me 
control necessary to } l 10u 

which will give the | a texture bender Instruments, Inc. The trailer 
and flavor that the baker wants to was assembled by Soiltest, Inc., and 
sell in his particular marke built by Atlantic Trailer Corp 


1eSit 


the country level 
nformed — the 

\ ment officials are 

grain trade representa 

17-18 regarding termin 

Uniform Grain Storage 


A meeting is scheduled 


He observed that transit corn is 
not as flexible as country corn, “but 
we still need som terminal storage.’ 

Harold Brightwell advised grair 


make space decisions on 


iscuss rates ind needs 

UGSA m Joting that 225 million bushels of 
Haspray reviewed ths year's corn were under support Aug. 1, he 
Baa ‘ ‘what said this situation leaves three al 


pecaus 


1960 depend 1g ] ternatives (1) The government will 
have to move 100 million bushels 


(2) farmers will repay loans or (3) 


ional g will have to 


‘ 
eee? Ye 


if you don't pro 


ire sor body 


INSIDE TRAILER—Interior view of the mobile laboratory. Looking over 
some samples of bread just off a production line in a bakery are, seated, 
John E. Morrill, president of AMF’s Union Machinery division, Richmond, 
Va., and George Trum, manager of the chemistry department of Union 
Machinery. 
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aes Sy. 
OUTSIDE TRAILER—Exterior view of the new AMF mobile laboratory in COVNESS ALES 
front of the Jones Bros. Bakery, Inc., in Greensboro, N.C. Pictured from left SIOUX CITY, IOWA BAltimore 1-1212 
= te EO —— aa tag with rosa ee ee division, OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
ichmond, Va.; Dr. Eric Snyder, A consultant; Fred Rohlfing, AMF sales 

representative for the southeast territory; Edward Van Poolen, chief engineer ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
of the W. E. Long Co., Chicago; R. E. Chivers, vice president of Fuchs Baking ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Co., Miami; John E. Morrill, president of AMF’s Union Machinery division, 
and Paul Jones, president of the Jones Bros. Bakery, Inc. 
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Interest Rates Rise, Credit 
Supply Tightens for Farmers 


banks and production credit associa- 


WASHINGTON—A “considerable”’ 
rise in interest rates on loans to farm- 
ers and a growing tightness of credit 
supply are noted by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in a finance and 
credit outlook report. 

Interest rates on loans to farmers, 


as well as to other borrowers, have 
risen considerably during the last 
year, the report notes. The rates 
charged farmers tend to move in the 
same direction as money market 
rates, but usually they lag behind 


them, says the report. Money market 
rates have increased sharply this year 
strong demands for an 
but limited supply of 


because of 
increasing 
credit. 

However, the report notes that al- 
though rising interest rates indicate 
a growing tightness of credit supply 
in relation to demand, and lenders 
are reported to be screening applica- 
tions for loans with increasing care, 
farmers obtained considerably more 
credit during the last year than in 
preceding years 

Some banks are reported to be ap- 
“loaned up” situation 
banks in 611 selected 
counties show that in 
the loan-deposit 


proaching a 
but data for 
agricultural 
agricultural areas 
ratio rose only from 43.30% mid-1958 
to 44.2% at mid-1959. The amount of 
credit available to farmers and others 
reduced. It merely has 
as rapidly as de- 
has increased 


has not been 
failed to 


mand for it 


increase 


Land Bank Rates 
Because of the higher rates in the 


money markets, the federal land 
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tions increased their interest rates 
on new loans to farmers. On Oct. 1, 


1959, seven of the 12 Federal land 
banks were charging 54%2%, and five 
were charging 6% on new loans, 


whereas a year ‘earlier, only three 
banks were charging as much as 
542%. On Oct. 1, nearly two fifths 
of the production credit associations 
were charging 7% or more for new 
loans. Only a few of the associations 
charged this much a year earlier. 

Bank rates have not increased as 
much as have the rates of the farm 
credit agencies. The costs of banks 
are not tied as directly to money 
market rates as are those of the farm 
credit agencies. However, the inter- 
rates of banks on loans to farm- 
ers are affected by the rates they can 
earn on alternative investments. A 
survey made by the American Bank- 
ers Assn. in September, 1959, indi- 
cated that average bank rates to 
farmers had risen since last fall from 
5.77 to 6.03% on real estate mortgage 
loans and from 6.55 to 6.76% on non- 
real estate loans. The data available 
for a few life insurance companies in- 
dicate that their rates also have in- 
creased since last fall. 

The USDA report included 
ments on the credit situation 
outlook in various regions. 


est 


com 
and 


The need for, and use of, credit on 
farms in New England is greater now 


than it was at the same time last 
year. This is the result of a smaller 
net income and, to some extent, ex- 


pansion of farming operations. In 
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NOT BY BREAD ALONE—This nationally famous outdoor Christmas poster 
sponsored annually by Quality Bakers of America Cooperative, Inc., for its 
member-bakeries will again help to brighten December—the holiday month— 
with its appearance on outdoor billboards across the nation, advises Robert L. 
Schaus, QBA director of advertising. Originally created in 1954 by QBA, for 
its member-bakers, the Christmas poster has compiled, with each successive 
appearance, an unusual record of market recognition from the press and 


the clergy. 





accord with the greater use of credit, 
lenders report that there seems to 
have been a change in attitude con- 
cerning its use. Farmers realize that 
greater volume and efficiency are 
necessary in order to compete favor- 
ably in the market, and that the only 
way of getting the funds necessary 
for expansion or investment in ma- 
chinery without saving for a long pe- 
riod of time is to borrow. 

In this section, lending institutions 
expect that the credit situation in 
1960 will be tighter than it has been 
this year. Farmers with good borrow- 
ing records will be able to obtain 
credit if they want to pay more for 
it. According to lending institutions, 
others will need to adjust to some 
other type of employment if they are 
unable to operate without credit. 

In the lake states, lenders reported 
a heavy demand for credit to finance 
additions to existing farms. Most of 
them believe that the demand will 
continue to be high, but the supply 
is adequate and will continue to be 
sufficient for farmers’ needs in 1960 

Similarly, in this area, demand for 
short-term credit was higher this 
year than last. Production loans went 
up sharply in the first half of 1959, 
and demand has remained strong 
since that time. Applications for loans 
with which to enlarge livestock pro- 
duction are expected to put addition- 
al pressure on the supply of short- 


term credit throughout the area in 
1960. Drouth in some locations also 
may result in further increases in 


demand for credit for feed purchases 
and other operating expenses. Al! 
lenders expect short-team production 
credit to be tighter than long-term 
mortgage credit in the coming year 
Interest rates already are higher and 
loan applications will be screened 
more carefully, leaving some farmers 
unwilling or unable to obtain pro 
duction loans at going rates 

In the Corn Belt, non-real estate 
loans to farmers held by reporting 
lenders were up 24%. There is said 
to be more pressure for expansion of 
bank loans among non-farm borrow- 
ers than among farmers and that this 
has tended to restrict bank credit to 
farmers. Some banks are reported 
to have reached their limit on farm 
loans and to be turning away some 
prospectwe borrowers. PCA opera- 
tions have expanded somewhat, how- 
ever, and PCA's have taken over some 
loans formerly made by banks. 

Farmers’ needs for credit continue 
to increase along with higher operat- 
ing costs and the trend toward larg- 
er operating units in the Appalachian 


and Southeast areas. Lending insti- 
tutions report that farmers are using 
an increasing amount of credit, but 
the number of borrowers has not in- 
creased as much as has the average 
amount of loan per borrower. In gen- 
eral, ample credit is available to farm- 
ers, but in a few instances, commer- 
cial sources report a lack of funds 
for lending purposes. With the high 
cost of money, preferential rates are 
not being offered to some borrowers 
as in previous years and marginal 
borrowers are finding it more diffi- 
cult to obtain credit. In some areas, 
loan renewals may show a slight in- 
crease, but it is not anticipated that 
the number of delinquencies and fore- 
closures will be higher in 1960 than 
it has been in 1959. 

In the Delta states, the demand for 
credit in 1960 is expected to exceed 
the 1959 demand. Lending institutions 
expect more farmers to select plan 
“B” under the cotton price-support 
program next year, which will mean 
more acres in cultivation and larger 
total operating costs. However, most 
lenders felt that adequate credit 
would be available, but that screening 
of applicants would be more thor- 
ough than it has been in the past. 

In one area given as an example 
in the Southern Plains, the demand 
for credit is up from last year. Farm- 
ers and lending agencies feel that this 
is a result of shifting away from cot- 
ton farming to livestock operations 
and of the increase in operating ex- 
penses over last year, especially for 
pesticides, fuel and machinery re 
pairs. 

West 

In the West, an increase in the 
number of borrowers and the aver- 
age size of loans brought an increase 
in the amount of outstanding loans 
held by most lenders. Most livestock 
ranchers are in a little better finan 
cial condition than they were last 
year. 

In a special survey of the financial 
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Canadian Exports of Wheat Flour 


Figures in sacks of 100 Ib.) 


———— | 959-60 —_—_—_- — 


October 
448 287 


Commonwealth countr'es: 
U. K 
Aftrico— 
British East 
Federation of 
Gambia 
Ghana 
Nigeria 276 
Sierra Leone 112 
Asio— 
Ceylon 
Hong Kong 
India 
Malaya and Singapore 
Other British East India 
Europe— 
Gibraltar 
North Americo— 
Bahamas 
Barbados 
Bermuda 
British 
Jamaica 
Leeward & Windward 
Trinidad and Tobago 


Oceanio— 


300 
560 


Africa 
Rhodesia & Nyasaland 


290 


Hondus 


South Americo— 
British Guiana 
Totals 


commonwealth countries 


Fore'gn countries: 
Africo— 
Azores and Madeira 
Belgian Congo 
Liberia 
Morocco 
Portuguese 
Portuguese 
Asio— 
Arabia 
Indonesia 


East Africa 
West Africa 


an 
Japan 
Lebanor 
Philippine 
Portuguese 
Syria 
Thailand 

Europe— 
Belgium 
Denmark 
Greece 
eland 
ay 
Netherlands 
Portuga 
Swede 

North Amer:co— 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 
Dom nicar 
E! Salvador 
French West Indies 
Guatemala 


Repub 


1958-59" _ 
Three 
months 


1,453,049 


Three 
months 
511,664 


October 
387,730 


68s 
636 1,384 
916 
621 
664 
876 


552 
165 


O18 


720 


30 
11,80 


659,528 


MILLER 


lition of ranchers conducted in 
ry County, Neb. nearly all 
sses of lenders were serving about 
e same number of ranchers as they 
lid last year, but the average size of 
ncreased 

the southern part of the north- 
plains, represented by a survey 
icted in Ness County, Kansas 
credit was used by farmers in 
‘ounty this year than last. Credit 
to farmers by merchants and 
ulers have been considerably higher 
n 1958. Credit was used mainly 
operating expenses, purchasing 
ler cattle and buying machinery 
i equipment. Practices and policies 
ending agencies have remained 
it the but interest rates 
rged by most lenders increased by 

it 1 percentage point 
In the Mountain States, ranchers 
i lenders do not look for a dras 
change from present conditions in 
coming year. The demand for 
erating credit is not expected to be 
bnormally high. The demand for 
rtgage credit is expected to con- 
strong long-term 
ire to increase the scale of op 
ranches and farms alike 


same, 


tinue because of 
p ess 
erations on 
the financial condition 
farmers in the Pacific Coast states 


Changes in 


ire as varied as the enterprises that 
are found in these states. As the price 
of eggs declined during the year, egg 
had their worst 
years since the 1940's. Cattle ranchers 


producers one ofl 
were generally in good condition, ex 
cept in southeastern where 
severe drouth was expected to force 
herd liquidation. Dairy farmers were 
the same financial condition 
year earlier, except pro 
lucing grade B milk, whose condition 
deteriorated 


Oregon, 


in about 


isa those 


Grain On Hand Eligible 
For Tax in Ohio in 1961 


WORTHINGTON, OHIO All 
hand for manufacturing 
purposes in any feed and grain estab- 
in Ohio becomes eligible for 
property tax in 1961, ac- 
the Ohio Grain & Feed 
Dealers Association, Inc., bulletin 


grain on 


lishment 
personal 


cording to 


Inventories of those engaged in 
manufacturing are no longer « xempt 
from personal property tax on 50 
of their average monthly grai 
ventory used in manufacturing 
fective Jan. 1, 1960 

The Oh issociation 1s 
decide how the inventory to 
taxed could be determined in ar 
vator with its multi-operational 
Bowers, tax 
co-operating with 
to determine the 
pre p 


assoc! 


trying 


1 ele 
func 
Stanley 


tions commis 


sioner in Ohio, 1s 
leaders of the trade 
feasibility of 
tax wccording to 


pe rsonal 
the 


such a 
erty 
ation 








You can make better bread with 
SUNNY KANSAS Flour 
WICHITA 
Flour Mills, Inc. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 














Co. 


S.A 


The Williams Bros. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U 

Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 
aboratory controlled 


r Cake, Pastry and 
carefully selected 


We specialize in 
production of superi 
Cracker Flours from 

wheats 

















VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 





DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


SOYBEANS 


Founded 1862 


GRAIN FLAX 


South Americo— 
hile 


Colombia 
Peru 
Surinam 
Venetuela 


Totals 
Totals 


*Revised. Com 


576 62,886 
600 Bsc 
769 3,170 
220 62,478 
1,225,570 929,847 
4,261,314 1,589,375 





Firm Awarded $25,031 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA H. H 
Grooms, U.S. district court judge, has 
awarded judgment of $25,031.95 to 
American Express Field Warehousing 
Anniston, Ala 
The warehousing firm had filed suit 
East Alabama Grain Co., An- 
charging the grain company 
with using receipts from the ware- 
house to secure a bank loan and later 
disposing of the stored grain, leaving 
the warehouse liable for the debt 


Corp ? 


against 


niston, 





WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 


hhansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 


Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Board of Trade Building 











Wheat Group Splits 
Into Three Districts 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 
ville County Wheat Growers 
has been divided into three 
with directors from each, it 
was reported recently. The districts 
and their directors are: West 
district, Jack Ker, Car! Moeler 
Mrs. Richard Stanger: east 
trict, Thurman Simmons 
wood and Don James; 
district, Jess Kelle 
Lee Harris 

Mr. Keller 
of the board of 
was named vice president 


Bonne 
Assn 

districts 

elected 


side 
and 
side dis 
Dale Rock 
tirie-Antelope 
Lynn Brown and 
was elected president 
Mr. James 
and Mrs 
Lorene Rhodes was re-appointed sec 
retary-treasurer. Mr. Rockwood 
named chairman of the organization 
and Mr. Simmons named to the 
state board of 

Dick Smith, Rexburg, member of 
the Idaho Wheat Commission, ex 
plained the workings of the 
sion and also discussed several prob 
wheat growing, including 
qualities of wheat in Idaho 


directors 


was 


was 
directors 


commis- 


lems of 
milling 
and transportation 


MINNEAPOLIS 


DULUTH 











RED WING FLOUR 


Villed in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








SAPPHIRE 
JUDITH 
GOLD CROSS 
DAKOTANA 
CANADIA 


4 bagged or 
bulk 


for bread 


of distinctive 


flavor and texture 


MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 
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December 

Dec, 12—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers, Aladdin Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo.; sec., George Smut- 
ny, Safety Industries, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


1960 
January 


Jan. 9-12—Ohio Bakers Assn., Com- 
modore Perry Hotel, Toledo, Ohio; 
sec., Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Hotel, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Jan. 15-16—District 10, Association 
of Operative Millers, Hacienda Motel, 
Fresno, Cal.; sec., Gene Thomas, Cali- 


fornia Mill & Equipment Co., San 
Mateo, Cal. 

Jan. 24-26— Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., golden anniversary convention, 


Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
sec., Theo Staab, 600 N. Third St., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


KNAPPE MILLING 


G OMPANY 
Producers 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. TEL: Redwood 1-3262 











ve 
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ease a Wheat Flour 


i If-Rising 


King Milling Company 





LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











THE KANSAS 


MILLING CO. 


WICHITA 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 








QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


cago, 
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Jan. 30—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, 
J. K. Howie Co., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Jan. 31-Feb. 2—Potomac States 
Bakers Assn. convention, Lord Balti- 
more Hotel, Baltimore, Md.; sec., Ed- 
win C. Muhly, 1126 Mathieson Bldg., 
Baltimore, Md. 

February 

Feb. 5-7—Bakers Association of the 
Carolinas, annual stag outing, The 
Carolina, Pinehurst, N.C.; sec., Mary 


Stanley, Box 175, Rockingham, N.C. 

Feb. 7-8—Tri-States Bakers Assn., 
annual convention, Monteleone Hotel, 
New Orleans, La.; sec., Sidney Bau- 
dier, Jr., 624 Gravier St., New Or- 
leans, La. 

Feb. 26-27—District 11, 
of Operative Millers, Robert E. Lee 
Hotel, Winston-Salem, N.C.; sec., 
William = Prince, Jr., Globe Woven 
Belting Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Feb. sihoteeliiiaen Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention and exhibition; Mar- 
ott Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind.;  sec., 
Ferd A. Doll, 2236 E. Michigan St., 
Indianapolis 1, Ind. 


March 


March 4-5—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers, Adolphus Hotel, 
Dallas, Texas; sec., Henry H. Stark, 
Ross Machine & Mill Supply, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

Mar. 6—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Association, winter meet- 
ing; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
Illinois; sec. Raymond J. Wal- 
ter, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, 
N.Y. 

March 


Association 


7-10—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers; annual meeting; 
Edgewater Hotel, Chicago, HL; sec., 
Victor E. Marx, Room 1354, LaSalle- 
Wacker Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, IL. 

March 18-19—Districts 3 and 6, 
Association of Operative Millers; 
Cleveland, Ohio; secs., District 3, 
John Money, Quaker Oats Co., Akron, 


Ohio; District 6, Oscar Nelson, King 
Milling Co., Lowell, Mich. 

March 25-26—Districts 1 and 2, 
Association of Operative Millers, 












® Domestic and Export Millers. 

© Experienced in all types of bulk delivery 
©@ New. . . complete quality contro! and 
baked products laboratory 


Spokane Mill 


MILLS AT: PORTLAND, SPOKANE, MILTON-FREEWATER, WENATCHEE 


entenmnial mitts, inc. 


1464 N. W. Front Avenue, Portland 8, Oregon 
Cable address: Centennial Mills, Inc., Portland, Oregon 





©@ Complete line of fine quality 

Bakers’ Flours. 
© Fancy Durum and Winter Wheat Granulars 
for macaroni industry. 













Portland Crown Division 
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CALENDAR FOR 1959-60 
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30 31 
Wareham Hotel, Manhattan, Kansas; meeting, The Plaza, New York; sec., 


sec., E. P. Farrell, Dept. of Flour and 
Feed Milling Industries, Kansas State 
University, Manhattan, Kansas. 


March 31-April 
ers Assn., 46th 


2—Southern Bak- 
annual convention; 
Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, 
Florida; Benson L. Skelton, Henry 
Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Georgia. 


= 
April 
1-2—Texas Grain and Feed 
Assn., annual convention, Shamrock 
Hilton Hotel, Houston, Texas; sec., 
Ray B. Bowden, 406 Ft. Worth Club 
Bidg., Ft. Worth, Texas. 

April 5—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Pennsylvania Div., No. 
4; Annual Assembly; Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel, Reading, Pa.; sec.treas., 
J. Kenneth Irish, 69th St. Theatre 
Bldg., Room 107, Upper Darby, Pa. 

April 18-30—National Retail Bak- 


April 


ers Week; Sponsored by Associated 
Retail Bakers of America; chmn., 
Gordon Nash, 735 West Sheridan 


Road, Chicago, Il. 

April 22-24—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; annual convention; Conti- 
nental Denver Motor Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
5326, Annex, Denver, Colo. 

April 23-24—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., spring convention; American 
Legion Clubrooms, Sioux Falls; sec. 
Dale Olson, Box 187, Sioux Falls, 
S.D. 

April 24-26—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Austin Hotel, Austin, Texas; sec., Mrs. 
Edward Goodman, Texas Bakers 
Assn., 1134 National Bldg., Dallas 1, 
Texas. 


sec,, 
Terminal 


25-27 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference — 27th annual; 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Oregon; 
Roger Williams, 2595 Edgewood 
Box 486, Salem, Oregon. 


April 


sec., 
Avenue, 


May 


May 1-3 — Arkansas - Oklahoma 
Bakers Assn., annual convention; Ar- 
lington Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark.; sec., 


’. Summers, Oklahoma State Tech, 
Okla. 

May 1-5—American 
Cereal Chemists, Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago; sec., Ray Tarleton, 1955 
University Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 

May 8-11—Millers National Fed- 
eration, annual convention, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIL; sec., 
#ohn Sherlock, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, Il. 

May 9-10—Iowa Bakers Assn.; an- 
nual convention; Fort Des Moines 
Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa; Ear! 
F. Weaver, 6416 Colby Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

May 9-11—Biscuit & Cracker Man- 
ufacturers’ Assn. and the Biscuit 
Bakers Institute, Inc., 1960 joint 


J. ¢ 
Okmulgee, 
Association of 


sec., 


Ave., 


B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill.; sec., BBI, Harry 


D. Butler, 90 W. Broadway, New 
York 7, N.Y. 

May 20-22 — National Association 
of Flour Distributors, Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel, New York City; sec., 
Philip W. Orth, Jr., 403 E. Florida 


St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 

May 22-25—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; annual convention 
and exhibition; Municipal Auditorium 
and Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; exec. sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 
West Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Il. 

May 22-26—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, annual technical confer- 
ence and trade show, Sheridan-Jef- 
ferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; sec., 
Donald S. Eber, 639 Board of Trade 


Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
June 
June 23-27 — Bakery Equipment 


Manufacturers Assn., annual meeting, 
Key Biscayne Hotel, Key Biscayne, 
Miami, Fla.; sec., Raymond J. Wal- 
ter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 

June 26-28—New Hampshire Bak- 
ers Association Convention; Went- 
worth Hall, Jackson, N.H. 


July 
July 24-27 
Assn.;: 1960 


—West Virginia Bakers 
convention; Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W.Va.; 
Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Charleston 2, W.Va. 


sec., 


September 
17-20—New 
Trade, Inc., 


Jersey Bakers 
annual conven- 
tion and exhibition; The Berkeley 
Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park, NwJ.; 
Michael Herzog, 48 Claremont 
New Brunswick, NJ. 


Sept. 
Board of 


sec., 


Ay @., 


Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
ENID . FORT WORTH 


CAPACITY 5 0 BUS 


PCeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeee 
Secsecceeeeeeeeeceees 





Evans ro! Co., Ine. 
INDIANAPOLIS. IND | 1 
Manufacture K -Dried 

DEGERMI NATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











DANNEN MILLS, INC. 


3-0281 





St. Joseph, Mo. 
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USDA Buys Flour Cargill Opens Norfolk = "2"*s_M". Jaffray estimated the to- 


tal crushing capacity of the five 


\ 
For Export Donation fe) 3 Plant for Soybeans states prior to the new plant's op- 
WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- Adds Storage Capacity ‘ear gt Tee 
we bode gn yg SOUTH NORFOLK VA—A proc. Tots ©. Sees and sales st ol aa 
export under the foreign donation ' A my be petra: al , atten neal, sad soybean production in the 
program and under the Internation- VA urrounding five states has increased 


I -state ng are: s 
al Cooperation Administration P.L 1 a five-state growing area wa eet tn Th aan Gp te enlteinel 
180 (Title II) Program t in operation here Nov. 25 by Cat oy oe ee ; pore 

‘ frejhrca Inc 30.2 million bushels this year. He said 

Of the flour, 3,656,000 Ib. will be The f 
all-purpose, 814,000 Ib. bread flour , 
and 2,204,600 lb. unbleached bread ee 2 memeieatiien tn naiak. ta 
flour. Under the ICA program, 3,186,- ; agi uut that one year’s output would b 


1 1 814 y of its South Norfolk grain ex 
) ( - $ > ( * al = oe - < cient to ise ) illic Oilers 
000 Ib. of all-purpose flour and % THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE ' elevator from 225 million bush ufficien raise 140 million broiler 
000 Ib. of the bread flour, for a total ; : Pi. , Figs  eanhns weer for market 

‘ Quotations on baking, milling and allied » more than > million Dusneis 
of 4,000,000 Ib., will be exported tO  gsccus fisted on the New York Stock Reto 5 Sew eenbees teee—o eaiiens ii a saa 


apé ar > 2,204,600 Ib. un- 
Japan, and the 2,204.6 . Nov. De extraction rage and domes 


leache » i > export- > 
bleac hed bread flour will be = 27 ‘ t ind export merchal ISi!I centel Returns to Work 
ed to Jordan. The remaining 470,000 - - 1959 1959 tend to, Gib eleuaien 
5 IAC 0 el i I . >"T? a , 
lb. all-purpose flour will be donated . - 4 Close Close emai anita’ — oe FORT DODGE, IOWA-—-Harold W 
rc * . ' ed ms nc » at sett iS ‘ +e | 
by USDA to U.S. private welfare = ajiis-chaimers “ 
organizations for distribution abroad = es Co 
m yanamia 
Since Jan. 1 USDA has purchased A-O-0 Co 
1,259,487,800 lb. flour for foreign and con, Guin Co The firm's other facilities sup ei: Sa Teel Ciiaaiionh Ou 
domestic donations, requiring approx- Corn Pr. Ref. Co ( South Norfolk are at Wilson — oY = . Ww ‘ os au 7 
92 7 ; ‘ f s ek rt 
imately 28.7 million bushels of wheat oem te mame d ton and Belhaven. N.C.. with Ix weeks. Grant sramei, who 
Purchases for ICA export under the mw oe ed as acting manager during his 
P.L. 480 (Title I) rogram since Pid. $4.20 ibsence, has now been named assist 
ni ‘ —_ : I os Dow Chemica! 
Jan. 1 total 121,699,200 Ib., requir- General Baking Co 
ing about 2.8 million bushels for ff, $8 -.--- 
processing Gen. Mills, Inc 
Pfd. 5% 
BREAC S THE STAFF F Lire Merck & Co 
. —— . _ Monsanto Ch. Co 
REPRESENTATIVE DIES Natl. Biscuit Co 


CHICAGO—-Walter Herman, Bro- 
lite Co. representative for the state 
of New Jersey, died recently. He was : ey industrs 
37 years old and had been with Bro- é 2 / The plant's first 
lite the past year. Surviving are a 


the competitive position of area poul 
try production should be improved by 
the new source of meal, and pointed 


irm, nati i grain handler 


rocessol innounced com 


Cole has resumed his position as 
anager of country elevators and 
the central feeds division of Qual el 
Oats Co. here. He suffered a stroke 


n-procurement network serving 
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1 elevator and bean plant, is Car 
waterside elevator at Seaford 
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manager here, said the soy 
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Regis Paper Co 


wife and five children Std. Brands, Inc 
Sterling Drug 


Sunshine Bisc., Inc 2 98 8 ‘he trachol Me. Michigan Solt Wheat Millers Since 1858 








Un. Bisc. of Am 2 . : } , , 
w 8 “ Cc ' 0 l l a l eu if \ 
. Pid. $5.50 7 >, on of 7 million ls of soybeat DOWAGIAC MILLING COMPANY 
yi your A =) a4 [ of — ee ". dae ae - : rly 1 ) million gallon MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST MICHIGAN 


SOFT WHEAT PIE AND COOKIE FLOURS 


Stocks not traded . pPemiatiaccrtae y= gggica, hot DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN 
j j I : i _ a Phone: State 2-5588 








Allis-Chaimers, $3.25 Pfd 
Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co. $7 Pfd > 3 Ser 
Pillsbury Co., $4 Pfd 

St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd 


Un. Bic. of america, $250 6a e677 YOU Can Depend Upon 


West Va. Pulp & Paper C Pid 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE ’ ° 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied A U s B A R D Q T B Ol j 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange Ua l rs 


Nov De 
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Burry Bis Corp 


Horn & Harder _ 0 CHOOSE FROM THESE 
Wagner Baking Co 


ieecho oot nei | ops ili FAVORITE BRANDS 


Horn & Hardart Corp : : : , oN 
New York. $5 Pfd . 2 a 2 ‘ Mother Hubbard 

Wagner Baking Co., Pfd ? _ ; University 
CANADIAN STOCKS i, - Sonny Hubbard 


Nov. Nov ee ‘ King Hubbard 


77 
4V é 


= iss? iss ¥ Hubbard's 704 

4.00 3.70 Z Otsego 

58 ] 

ee | You bake better .. . control 

7 5 = , quality better . . . with Hub- 

A bard Flours. That's because 

Hubbard begins with the finest 
milling equipment and _tech- 
nique, and follows through 
with constant laboratory 
checks to assure absolute 
every-shipment uniformity of 
quality. 
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Pan oVae' 


In charae of advertising sales for 
The Miller Publishing Company in McCabe Gra 
the South and Southwest, Martin Ogilvie Flour 
, , Pfd 
E. Newell. in the past quarter-cen- Toronto Elevs 
1 as one United Grain A 
: Weston, G A 
P 


of the most knowledgeable men in 8 441/; 51/3 ‘ 
edibin aut joel miaitat Pd. 40% , | HUBBARD MILLING 
He's alwaus ready to discuss an . COM PAN Y 


agricultural marketing problem Buy and Sell 
Just call Marty at Victor 2-1351 Through Since 1879 


torite to Rim at CE Weare oF WANT ADS ' ‘hu MANKATO, MINNESOTA 
.in - 


fury. has become ePcoanize 





Trade Bldg. in Kansas City 
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DEPENDABLE SERVICE AERATION: Pillsbury Co. (L. A. Mill Planned) Nov. |0—p 3 
USDA Issues Report on Grain Aeration Nov. 10—p I4a Pillsbury Co. (Louisville Plant May Close) Nov. 3—p 6 

USDA Report Explains Stored Corn Aeration Nov. |10—p 8a Quaker Oats Co. (Appointment) Nov. 24—p 7 

Safeway Stores, Inc. (False Claims Charges Denied) Nov. 10—p iSa 

OU e AFRICA: St. Regis Paper Co. (Plans for Subsidiaries) Nov. 24—p 24 

Africa Described as Wheat Market Awaiting Devel- St. Regis Paper Co. (Sales Report) we Nov. 10—p> i4a 

opment Nov. 24—p 24 Shawnee Milling Co. (Consumer Bag Packing) Nov. 10—p i0a 


Smith's Colonial Baking Co. (Washington Plant Opens). Nov. 3—> 5 


Li} b 
la U orts ALGAE: Stauffer Chemical Co. (Victor Chemical Merger) Nov. I0—p Ya 
Algae May Become Useful Products Source Nov. 10—> !7a Stauffer Chemical Co. (Officers) Nov. !7—p 5 

















Sterling Drug, Inc. (Sales Report) Nov. 10—p 3! 
ARGENTINA: ; ; Superior Separator Co. (Promotions) Nov. 24—p 10 
an Argentine Grain Exports Higher Than Last Year Nov. |10—p 34 Toledo-Lucas County Port Authority (To Build Grain 
Elevator) ' Nov. 10—p 3! 
“ ASSOCIATIONS: _ United Grain Growers, Ltd. (Sales Report) Nov. 24—p 32 
! American Association of Cereal Chemists (Toronto and Victor Chemical Works (Stauffer Chemical Merger) Nov. 10—p 9a 
y es! Niagara Frontier Sections Meeting) Nov. 3—p 10 Ward Baking Co. (Sales Report) Nov. 24——p 3 
American Association of Cereal Chemists (Northwest Way Baking Co. (Appointment) Nov. 3—p 28 
Section Meeting) Nov. 24—p 33 
LYKES 6 AMERICAN FLAG American Institute of Baking emeeiary Memoer D.n CONFERENCE: 
WORLD TRADE ROUTES ner) Nov. 3—p 42 Grain Sanitation Short Course Nov. 24--p 35 
U. K. LINE AFRICA LINE Association of Operative Millers. (Niagara Meeting) Nov. 3—p 10 Tri-State Wheat Utilization Conference Nov. |7—-p 26 
CONTINENT LINE RIENT LINE Association of Operative Miilers (Intermountain Dis 
MEDITERRANEAN LINE CARIBBEAN LINE trict 12 Meeting) eee .-.-..Nov.24-—p § CONSTRUCTION: 
Association of Operative Millers (District || Meeting)..Nov. 24—p 34 Port of Toledo Nov. 10—p 3! 
Chicago Bakery Production Club (October Meeting) Nov. |10—p 14 
Commodity Club of Chicago (Founders Dinner) Nov. 3—p 3 CORNMEAL: 
Grain and Feed Dealers Nasional Assn. (Meeting) Nov. |17—p I! USDA Purchases 95 Million Pounds of Flour, Cornmeal..Nov. 3--p 47 
Great Plains Wheat Marke: Development Assn Of- 
ficer) ; Nov. 24—p 7 CRANBERRIES: 
Great Plains Wheat Market Develosment Assn. (Clif- Cranberry Fiasco Could Have Repercussions for Other 
ford R. Hope to Survey Foreign Markets) Nov. 24—p 32 Agricultural Growers, Processors Nov. |7—p 3 
international Crop Improvement Assn. (Convention Nov. 3—p 3 
International Wheat Council (Chart) Nov. 10—p 32 CUBA: 
he Kansas Association of Wheat Growers (Annual Meet- Cuba Issues Flour Import Regulation Nov. |7—p 6 
ing) Nov. 24—p 6 
LYKES TT *« ES Kansas Farm Bureau (Annual Meeting) Nov. 24—p 5 DISASTER: ; , . 
Kentucky Master Bakers Assn. (Election) Nov. 3—p 28 Chase Cooperative Union, Hutchinson, Kansas (Grain 
Milling Industries Advisory Council (Advisory Council Storage Building Collapses) Nov. 3—p 47 
Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc. Planning Session) Nov. 10—p 7 
Offices at: NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON, EDITORIALS: 
GALVESTON, NEW YORK, Beaumont, AUSTRALIA: Come Now, General Nov. 10—p 4 
Brownsville, Chicago, Corpus Christi, Dallas, Australian Harvest Reduction; Millers Hit Subsidized The Day the Locusts Came to the Grain Trade Nov. 3—p 4 
Kansas City, Lake Charlies, Memphis, Mo- Trade Nov. |17——p 23 The Great Grain Robbery Nov. 24—p 4 
bile, Port Arthur, St. Louis, Tampa, Wash- The Late Wayne G. Martin, Jr Nov. 3—p 4 
ington, D. C. AUTHORS: Mad Dogs and Cranberry Bogs Nov. |7—p 4 
Bisson, F. C More Competition ; Nov. 10—p 4 
OFFICES AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL Chicago Board of Trade Asks for Export Rate Ad New Mill Building Nov. 10—p a 
WORLD PORTS justments Nov. 3—p 6 Repeat After Me—''Baked Foods Nov. !7—p 4 
Butz, Earl L 
’ : EDUCATION: 
d n rmin Nov. 10—p 16 
same eee Revolution in Farming ss Swiss School Ends Second Course for Milling Students. Nov. |0—p 9a 
Quality Control Milling for a Profit Nov. 10—p Ila . 
Hope, Clifford R EXPORTS: 
Chicago Board of Trade Asks for Export Rate Nov. 3—p 6 


i “ in Worl t 
eae = rane See Peers ae ela ee Outlook for World Wheat Exports Nov. 24—p 20 
eedion sé U.S. Exports of Wheat Flour (Chart) Nov. 3—p 49 
Guticok for World Wheat Exports Nov. 24—p 20 U.S. Exports of Wheat Flour for Foreign Relief (Chart).Nov. 3—p 49 
L John E 


ange, FARM PROGRAM: 




















Plain and Self-Rising an ee —— the Crossroads Nov. 3—p 12 Nothing New in Farm Program Submitted by Admin- 
' ‘ tration Nov. |7— 3 
Two-Pronged Approach to the Farm Problem Nov. 24—p_ 13 soe : p 
A Flour Without Equal McNamara, W c Two-Pronged Approac h to the Farm Problem Nov. 24—p 13 
Looking at Canada's Crop Year in Retrospect Nov. 10—p 19 FARM SURPLUSES: 
Anywhere Nash, Nat H Tasm Giliavs Soe Gad of Gurct ie te ss 
Developments in Sweetgoods Icings Nov. 3—p /8 e ° urpluses Ov —p 22 
Piscopo, F. A c N 24 ? FATS: 
Outlook for World Wheat Exports ov —p 0 4 , : P 
BUHLER MILLS, INC. Shelienbereer, Or. J. A USDA Reports Trends in Fats, Oils Industry Nov. 10—p 20a 
Steps in Testing for Milling and Baking Quality of FLOUR: 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas - vg, Nov. 10—p 13 October Flour Output 21,504,042 Cwt.; Best Month 
aggoner, D Since January, But Still Below Comparable Period of 
@ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplar Bushe! Marketing Quotas, Not Acres Receive Support N 24 P Last Year Nov. 10—p 23 
Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. From Kansas Growers ted —? Per Capita Consumption of Flour in 1960 Likely to 
BAKING: Hold at Current |19-Lb. Level Nov. 10—p 6 
: , - ‘ 21.37 Million Cwt. Flour Produced in September Nov. 3—p 7 
Wholesale Baking Reaches the Crossroads Nov. 3—p 12 USDA Purchases 95 Million Pounds of Flour, Cornmeal. Nov. 3—p 47 
—) ~«=—«SUFFALO: FLOUR MILLING: 
“ . - Slump in Shipments of Buffalo Grains May Set Record. Nov. 24—p 26 The Story of Wheat Growing, Flour Milling Told on 
Hunter s CREAM CANADA: Video for Minnesota Audience Nov. 10—p 10 
Canadian Carryover of Grain Stocks Into 1959-60 Below Foop: 
Previous Period Nov. |7—p 7 ; . ; 
T} : Old " “], ™ Canadian Clearances of Wheat, Flour Rise Nov. 24—p 34 Clifford R. Hope Cites Food’s Role in World Struggle..Nov. 10—p !8a 
l¢ ( est ij Our Canadian Exports of Wheat oe, Chart Nov. 10—p 2 FREIGHT RATES: 
> . , Canadian Wheat, Flour Exports (Chart Nov. 3—p 49 ail : 
Brand in Kansas Canadien Wheat Flour Output in September Ahead nee Merger Urged as End to Repeated Freight Rote as i 
of 1958 Nov. |7—p 6 ov. |10—p " 
Year in Retrospect Nov. |\0—p 19 
that for more than eighty years Looking at Canada's Crop GRAIN EXCHANGE: 
” é Saskatchewan Pool Reports Annual Surplus Earnings Nov. 24—p 26 M i; ; sa 
has stood at the very top of the Western Canadian Spring Wheat Crop Shows High Pro ‘ inneapolis Grain Exchange (Host 4-H, FFA Winners). Nov. |0—p é 
in, Baking Strength ov. 24 25 
fine quality list ae ee : r GUATEMALA: 
COMPANIES Guatemala Bans Soft Wheat, Flour Nov. |7?—p 27 
: Guat ! t Wheat Gro m nion > 
ogee Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. (Sales Report Nov. 10—p 23a uatemala Sets Up eat Growers’ U 
The Hunter Milling Co. American Bakeries Co te Report) Nov. 24—p 19 HAITI: 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. (Sales Report Nov. 10—> 24 Barter of Haitian Bauxite for Wheat F U.S. R 
Wellington, Kansas Archer-Daniels-Midiland Co. (Appointment) Nov. 10—p 32 orted ta are aches - - 
g Pp Nov. 3—p 7 
Be nis Bro. Bag Co. (Sales Report) Nov. 10—p 32 ; 
C-G-F Grain Co ‘oye r Nov. 10—p 7 ICINGS: 
Pfizer, Chas., & Co., Inc. (Sales Report Nov. 10—p léa Developments in Sweetgoods Icin Nov _ ! 
= Case Cooperative Union (Building Collapses Nov. 3—p 47 : _ g - ne ° —- 8 
Continental Baking Co. (FTC Charge Nov. |10—p 10 INDIA: 
Continental Grain Co. (To Build Elevator Nov. 10—> 31 Huge PL 480 Wheat Export Plan Suggested Unofficially 
H Continental Grain Co. (California Merger Nov. !7—p 7 for India Nov. 24—p 3 
0 in er @a ours Continental Sales Co. (Sales Report) Nov. 3—p 3 USDA Announces PL 480 Commodity Deals Involving 
General Mills, Inc. (Stockholders Meeting Televised Nov. 3—p 7 UAR-Syria, India Nov. !17—p 34 
F 1 C - General Mills, Inc. (Ballhorn Retirement Nov. 10—p 6 
ami : m General Mills, Inc. (Appointment) Nov. |7—p 5 INDONESIA: 
y ° mercial Huber Baking Co. (FTC Charges) Nov. 10—p 10 Indonesian Deal for Wheat Flour Amended by USDA Nov. 24—p 36 
Export International Milling Co. [Appointments Nov. |17—p é 
International Milling Co. (Sales Report) Nov. !0—p 5 INTERNATIONAL PACIFIC TRADE FAIR: 
Interstate Bakeries Corp. (Purchases Kingston Baking U.S. Wheat Exhibit at Lima Trade Fair ‘Highly Suc 
, Firm) Nov. 3—p 40 cessful’ Nov. 10—p 24 
Long Distance Telephone 32 Seanee Site Co ceeeeee by Interstate Bakeries a 3—> 40 
ea nu“ Kroger Co. (Sales Report) ov. 24—p 27 JAPAN: 
Cable address Jasco Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd. (Sales Repor Nov. 3—p 5 Japan May Buy Colorado Wheat Nov. 10— 27 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd. (Predicts Possible Profit Japan Plans Wheat, Barley Program Starting 1960 Nov. 10—p 27 
Decline) Nov. |7—p 3 
J All $ ith & C ] North Dakota Mill & Elevator (Sales Report Nov. |7—p 6 LEGISLATION: 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd. (Sales Report Nov. |10—p 3 Debate Over Brannan Plan ‘'Exhumed'’ by Corn Pick 
° en mi Ou, nc Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd. (Subsidiaries Fiscal Year ing Contest Speakers i Nov. |0—p 14 
KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE Report—Chart) Nov. |7—p 5 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd. (Elevator Sale ...Nov. 17—p 33 LITERATURE: 
10 








Pal-Mate Products (Toy Bread Set Nov. |10—p 34 College Libraries Given Baking Books Nov. 10—p 31! 
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PRICE SUPPORTS: 


MACHINERY: 
Wheat Under Loan Down 


The Influence of the Latest Machinery Designs on Flour 


Mill Capacities and Production Costs Nov 
QUALITY CONTROL: prea 
MILLFEED: : ; ; Quality Control Milling { Profit Porn 
MNF Committee Assists With Task of Simplifying Mill- y WHKELLY 
feed Terms 17—p REGULATORY: MILLING 


NATIONAL SANDWICH MONTH: Food Additive Law, Technical Training Need Discussed Wer i 
Nationa! Sandwich Month Sets Record for Ninth Year Regulations Revised f ncing Sales of USDA Sur » 


pluses 
OBITUARIES: 

Althoff, Henry W Sr 
Buhler, Milton J 
Clutter, Herbert W 
Culkin, Gerald J 
Danne, Joseph 
Greely, M. J 
Martin, Wayne G., Jr 
Smith, Killough King 


Rice Above Last Year 
10—p 


17—p 3! 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 
Economic Impact, Operations 
way on the Grain Trade 


SOIL BANK CONSERVATION RESERVE: 
Soil Bank Requests Near'y Double Goa! 


24—p 10 
\0—p 6 
17—p 3 
i0—p 6a 
10—p 26a 
10—p iba 

3—p 7 
24—p 5 


Challenges of the Sea 


STORAGE: 
Confusion Marks ‘Dry R Test of 
vestigation 


SURPLUS: 
Food Donations Up 23 
More Than Doubled 


Storage Cost In 


_ — 
WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,600,000 Bu 


ILS: 
USDA Reports Trends in Fats, Oils Industry 10—p 20a 
PAKISTAN: 

PL 480 Deals With Yugoslavia 


PL 480: 
CSS Reported Considering Long-Term Credit Sales of 
Surpluses Under PL 480 Nov 
Huge PL 480 Wheat Export Pian Suggested Unofficially 
for India Nov 
PL 480 Deals With Yugoslavia, Pakistan Announced Nov 
Status of Public Law 480 Wheat, Flour Authorizations 
(Chart Nov 
USDA Announces PL 480 Commodity Deals Involving 
UAR-Syria, India Nov 


PNEUMATIC CONVEYING: 
Closed Circuit Pneumatic 


Quarter, Flour, Cornmea 


Pakistan Announced 10—p 19a 
SYRIA: 
USDA Announces PL 48 
UAR-Syria, India 


TECHNOLOGY: 
The Technological Revolution in 


TESTING: 
Steps in Testing 
New Wheats 


Commodity Deals Involving 


24—p 3 


24—p 3 


10—p 19a Farming 


CAPACITY 
24—p 7 5,500 Cwts 


for Milling and Baking Quality of 








\7—p 34 





YUGOSLAVIA: 
PL 480 Deals With Yug 





10—p 24a slavia, Pakistan Announced 


Conveying Nov 





Every baker 
wants 
uniform flour... 


pansion in the new Northlake district 
\ major General Foods Corp. distribu 


Burny Bros. to Construct New Plant 
tion and sales center is already under 


ficient and fast distribution of our construction in the district 
products to all points in Chicago and Mr. Burnvy said the new bakery will 
growing suburbs, while rail sid- be specially designed to permit tours 


CHICAGO—-Plans for the construc- 
tion of a $3 million ultra-modern bak- 
ery plant on a 10-acre site in west the 
will allow for flour 


suburban Northlake were disclosed by 
C. J. Burny, president of Burny Bros 
Bakeries. The expansion program will 
result in doubling the productive facil- 
ities of the 50-year-old Chicago firm 

The new plant, which will reflect 
the latest in bakery technology, will 
supplement the company’s large pro- 
ductive facilities at 4600 West Chi- 
cago Ave., where the headquarters of 
the firm are maintained 

The new building, covering 145,000 
sq. ft., will be of one-story construc- 
tion located in the new Northlake In- 
dustrial District just east of the IIli- 
nois Toll Road in Northlake 

“Our new bakery will be designed 
to keep pace with the expansion of 
our retail service and self service divi- 
enabling us to provide better 
service through these out- 
lets,” said Mr. Burny It will pro- 
vide the means to meet and supply 
the growing demand for our products 
in many supermarkets throughout the 
Chicago area.” 

“We selected the Northlake site not 
only size will permit fu- 
ture expansion and possible diversifi- 
cation into other food lines but 
because of its excellent loc 
cipal highways 
tollroad in this 


sion, 
customer 


because its 


also 
Prin- 
and the 


wssible et 


ition 
expressways 
area make ] 


ings receipt of 
and 


lots,” 


other commodities in carload 
explained Mr. Burny 

Upon completion of the new plant 
scheduled for September, 1960, the 
present Chicago Ave. bakery will pro- 
vide greater facilities for expansion in 
serving restaurants, hospitals, schools 
and industrial plant feeding 

A family owned company, Burny 
Bros. is one of the organiza- 
tions of its kind in the country, with 
sales totaling $15 million a_ year 
Founded in 1910 by Mr. Burny and his 
two brothers and the late 
Jule Burny, in a small basement es- 
tablishment, the firm’s original per- 
sonnel consisted of the three brothers 
Today 1,150 pay- 
rolls 

Four years after the bakery 
established in 1910 it outgrew 
ment facilities and a plant was con- 
structed in 1914 at what is now Wol- 
cott and Adams Sts. In 1923 a new 
and larger bakery was constructed at 
Van Buren St. and California Ave 
When the was needed for the 
Congress Street expressway, the pres 
ent bakery at 4600 West Chicago Ave 
was constructed 

Burny Bros. is the major 
food concern to purchase land for ex 


largest 


George 


persons are on its 


was 


its base- 


site 


sect md 


BAKERY EXPANSION—This architect’s drawing is of the $3 million, ultra- 
modern p'ant wh'ch wll be constructed for Burny Bros. Bakeries in the new 


Northlake industrial d ‘strict, 


Chic.go, 


which was opened recently by the 


Ch'cage and North Wes‘tern Railway Co. To be completed by next September, 
the new plant will cover 145,000 sq. ft. and will produce bakery products for 


supermarkets as well as the 52 Burny Bros 


its suburban area. 


stores located in Chicago and 


through the plant where “behind the 
operations may be 
the public without interfering 

bakery production and procedures 


scenes’ viewed by 


with 


BREA s 


W. E. Beowales 
Named to Board 
Of Sunshine Biscuits 


CITY 
president of 

has announced the 
election of W. E. Brownlee, vice 
ident in charge of manufacturing, to 
the board of directcrs of the com 
pany 

With over 30 years of servic® with 
the company, Mr. Brownlee had 
varied experience mn 
and 


LONG ISLAND 
W Paddon 
Biscuit Inc 


N.Y MW 
Sunshine 


pres 


has 
a wide ind 
wheat 


baking, research 


ind other 


milling 
development phases of the 
company operations 

Starting as a chemist in the Graf 
flour mill in 1929, he ad 
anced to production manager there 
in 1932, and then to vce pr 
of the Milling 
1936 

In 1947 he 


of research of the 


ton, Oho 


sident 
Sunshine division in 
director 
company 


inNpointed 
parent 
and transferred to the 
in New York. In 1953 he 
manarer h reneral manufac 


1957 


was 


general fl 


was named 


ing ‘partm t ind in 


Pp esident 


nam 


1928 M1 
ated from the 
sota with 
his M.S. d 
JOINS RESEARCH FIRM 
CROTON -ON-HUDSON, N_Y 
Sydne Ashe formerly with DCA 
Food I dustries In has been ap 
pointed v<« president and general 
Institute for Motiva 
Croton-on-Hud 
announcement 
president of 


minaver of th 
tional Research, In 
rding to an 
by Dr. Ernest Dichter 
the organization 
Before he came 
1957, Mr. Ashe was general 
of the Viking-Sloane Corp. He 
previously and 
sonnel manager for 


son icc 


to the Institute in 
manager 
had 
served as office per- 


DCA 


KINSON 
DELIVERS IT! 


ATKINSON MILLING CO, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
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sales manager of 
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The Northweste 
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Wayzata Blvd. in Minneapolis. 
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MARKET SUMMARIES 


(Continued from page 8) 








15% of mill capacity. The business 
completed consisted entirely of small 
lots to regular buyers for spot to 
nearby shipment. No disappointment 
was expressed over the light trade 


since mill costs have stiffened since 
the last large bookings were com- 
pleted. Mills are operating at a high 


level with the outlook for continued 
cipacity operations for several weeks 
ahead, 

Quotations Dec. 4, St. Louis: Fam- 
ily flour top patent $6, top hard $6.55, 
ordinary $5.90; cake $6.85, pastry 
$4.80, soft straights $4.90, clears 
$4.55; hard winter short patent $5.75, 
standard $5.60, clears $5.35; spring 
short patent $6, standard $5.90, clears 
$5.85: Chicago: High ratio $6.93@7, 
short patent $5 83@5.95, clears $4.70 
#05: cookie and cracker flours $5.30 
cottons, $5.05 papers 


Running Time Good 
In Texas, Oklahoma 


Most of the activity in the flour 
market in the Texas and Oklahoma 
area was in the export line last week 
as demand for bakery and family 
flour continued very slack. Sales of 
domestic flour probably amounted to 
10% to 15% of capacity. Running 
time was good at around an average 
of six days. Prices were unchanged on 


$5.50 @ 5.60: 
clears $4.4544.55, delivered Texas 
common points; Oklahoma City: 
Family short patent $7@7.20, stand- 


flour, unenriched, first 


ard patent $6.30@6.50; bakers un- 
enriched short patent $5.7075.80, 
95% standard patent $5.60@5.70; 


straight grade $5.55@5.65; truck lots 
higher on all grades. 


Buffalo Business 
Seasonally Light 


There was a heavy run of export 
orders in Buffalo last week as some 
mills stepped up their production on 
the threat of a possible renewal of 


labor strife at the East and Gulf 
Coast ports after Dec. 27 
A basic agreement, however, was 


reached in New York Dec. 2 but nego- 
tiations have hit a snag in New Or- 
leans, Galveston and _ Philadelphia 
which could hold up a formal signing 
of the New York agreement. 

Space for the export orders had 
been allocated here up to Dec. 27 and 
running time may drop possibly dur- 
ing the week of Dec. 14 because or- 
ders would have already been filled 

Flour sales were on the low side 
last week, with activity centered in 
small lots for immediate shipment 
Most consumers are pretty well cov- 
ered after last month’s buying and 





family flour and down 1¢ on bakery many of them don’t want to add to 

types their inventories during this calendar 
Quotations Dec. 3, Ft. Worth: Ex- year, but prefer to wait until the new 

tra high patent family flour $7.20@ year. 

7.40, 100-lb. cottons; standard bakers’ Premiums on spring wheat were 
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“Ogilvie”. 


it’s wise to buy quality! 
































Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
Hf —Oxgilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
"4 —Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnineg—Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 


There is a lot to be said for 


yy GOOD JUDGMENT 





Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 


~s 


—<-, 
tig 


> 
[/ 


Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 
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strong and flour prices moved up 5¢ 
during the week. Kansas flour edged 
up l1¢. All other flours were un- 
changed. 

Actual export 
week ago but 
substantial. 

A spokesman for one mill said his 
company’s shipping directions were 
only fair but the company’s backlog 
was aided by some carryover from 
last month. 

Local bakeries reported business 
continuing to pick up since the steel 
strike ended and looking forward to 
a good holiday trade. Buffalo’s de- 
partment stores led all the cities in 
the second Federal Reserve district 
in percentage sales gains during the 
week ended Nov. 28. 

* Buffalo's winter grain storage fleet 
is gradually building up, with a total 
of 14 ships now moored in the harbor. 

Flour output here was substantial- 
ly above a week ago and higher than 
a year ago. One mill put in a full 7- 
day week; two mills worked 6 days 
and the remaining three mills worked 
5 days. 

One mill stepped up its output from 
a week ago 115 days; two mills in- 
creased their output by 1 day; two 
mills cut their running time by 1 day 
and the other mill held steady. 

Quotations Dec. 4: Spring family 
$692, high gluten $6.32@6.52, short 
$5.02@6.22, standard $5.9276.17, 
straight $6.12, first clear $5.40@5.85; 
hard winter short $5.780 6.19, stand- 
ard $5.63@6.09, first clear $5.334a 
5.35; soft winter short patent $7.064 
7.26, standard $6.05@6.56, straight 
$5.25@5.59, first clear $4.45@4.89 


hel wa 
were 


sales were 
pending deals 


Production Increased 
On Pacific Coast 


Flour mills of the Pacific North- 
west increased their grinding opera- 
tions last week. However, the in- 


crease was due to heavy sales of flour 
for export, with domestic 
ported very slow 

Terminal mills got the bulk of the 
export bookings with smaller amounts 
to interior mills. 

Quotations Dec. 7, Portland: High 
gluten $6 85, all Montana $6.50, clears 


sales re- 


$6.65, Bluestem bakers $6.47, cake 
$6.97, pie $5.62, whole wheat $6.22, 
graham $5.71, cracked wheat $5.67, 
crushed wheat $6.32; Seattle: Family 
patent flour 5 and 10-lb. sizes, $9.54; 
pastry flour in 100-lb. cottons, $4.95 


Production Down in 
Eastern Canada 


The run position of mills in eastern 
Canada is reported off with little in- 
terest among the winter wheat flour 
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_.. At This Time 
Last Year... 
FLOUR 


Fiour markets across the country settled 
back quietly with all segments of the indus- 
try taking a respite from the heavy round of 
hard winter buying which flared at the start 
of the week and then subsided. Hard winter 
wheat flour sales averaged 698% of capacity 
last week, compared with 30% in the pre- 
ceding period and 16% a year ago 


MILLFEED 


millfeed market in many 
months kept prices shooting upward in the 
seven-day period and, as yet, there has been 
no sign of a change in direction. Prices across 
the country climbed from $3 to $5 tor the 
week, and at the end gave indications of 
going even higher. Mixers’ business continued 
good, corn for feeding was scarce and wheat 
millfeeds, as a consequence, had the center 


WHEAT 


Most wheat futures turned softer in the 
seven-day period due mainly to a disappoint- 
ing volume of export business, considerable 
selling of nearby contracts, and international! 
competitive developments 


The strongest 


BBB BP DPD PD 


trade and some mills faced with 
short-time operation 

Reports from Winnipeg indicate a 
fluctuating export movement but do- 
mestic flour trade is seasonally good 
at firm prices. 

Quotations Dec. 4, Toronto-Mon- 
treal: Top patent springs for use in 
Canada $6.20@6.30 in 100 tb. cot- 
tons, less cash discounts, mixed cars, 


with 15¢ added for cartage where 
used; bakers $4.95@5 in 100 Ib 
papers, less cash discounts, with 15¢ 


added for cartage where used (bulk 
delivery 12¢ less); Dec. 5, Winnipeg: 
Top patent springs for delivery be- 
tween Fort William and the British 
Columbia boundary, cotton 100’s 
$6157 6.35; second patents, cottons 
$5.90 6.10; second patents to bakers, 
paper 100’s $4.80@5 (bulk 12¢ less); 
all prices cash carlots 


Overseas Markets 





Export Sales Slow, 
Production Rises 


In the wake of the heavy buying 
by the United Arab Republic, Pakis- 


tan and Indonesia, the export flour 
business experienced a rather quiet 
week. However, this recent business 


will keep mills busy for some time. 

Buffalo mills were reported stepping 
up production for export orders on the 
threat of a possible renewal of labor 
strife at eastern and Gulf ports after 
Dec. 27. 

Although a basic agreement 
reached in New York Dec. 2, negotia- 


was 
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tions have hit a snag in New Orleans, 
Galveston and Philadelphia which 
could affect signing of the New York 
agreement 

Space for the export orders had 
been allocated at Buffalo up to Dec 
27 and running time may drop dur- 
ing the week of Dec. 14 because or- 
ders would have been filled 

Canada’s weekly export movement 
of flour continues to fluctuate and 
clearances for the week ended Dec. 3 
amounted to 324,400 cwt. compared 
with 185,200 cwt. the preceding week 
The latest movement included 280,900 
ewt. for International Wheat Agree- 
ment destinations or 164,400 cwt 
greater than a week earlier 


Rye 

The rye flour market continued 
generally dull throughout the country 
during the week as prices held steady 
The limited demand consisted of scat- 
tered fill-in business 

Shipping directions in the Chicago 
area were reported satisfactory but 
orders for shipment were poor in the 
Minneapolis market 

Quotations Dec. 4, Buffalo: White 
rye $539@5.44. medium $5.19@5.24 
dark $4.64@4.89: Chicago: White 
$4.74@4.90, medium $4.49@4.70, dark 
$4.05 @4.50; Pittsburgh: White $5.20 
a5 29, medium $4.99@5.08, dark $4.49 
a4.79, rye meal $4.70@4.79; Minne- 
apolis: White $457@4.67, medium 
$4.37@ 4.47, dark $3.82@3.92 


Oatmeal 


Interest in rolled oats and oatmeal 
is fairly good in Canada and there is 
no build-up in stocks. Prices remain 
firm. Quotations Dec. 5, Winnipeg 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks, $5.45@ 
5.65: oatmeal in 100-lb. sacks, $6.654 
690 in the three prairie provinces 
all prices cash carlots; Toronto-Mon- 
treal: Rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons, 
$5.65, oatmeal in 100-Ib. cottons, $7.05 
f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal 





MILLFEED 





St. Louis: Softness returned to the 
millfeed market pushing prices down 
$1.50 to $2.50. Demand was fairly 
good, but barely equalled the in- 
creased production both here and at 
other milling centers. Mill operating 
time was at capacity levels and the 
outlook is for continued large mill- 
feed output for some weeks ahead 

Despite the buyers 
were wary of accumulating any in- 
ventory because of the weaker trend 
of other feed ingredients. Buying gen- 
erally was limited to spot needs or a 
few days ahead at best. Formula feed 
business failed to expand, held back 
by the mild and open weather 

Quotations Dec. 4: Sacked bran $41 
@41.50, shorts $414 41.50; bulk bran 
$36.50@ 37. shorts $38@38.50, mid 
dlings $37.50@38 

Boston: Millfeeds tended lower in 
the local market last week. The easier 


lower prices, 
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price trend was influenced by a de- 
cided decline in buying interest par- 
ticularly on extended contracts. Of- 
ferings were fairly consistent but 
could not be described as burden- 
some. Most sales reported were of 
small lots and only consummated 
after the market had been well 
shopped. Both bran and middlings de- 
clined about $2. The poultry segment 
of the trade reported that feed orders 
were generally cut-back and probably 
the result of flock liquidation due to 
the current poor market for eggs 

Quotations Dec. 5: Sacked bran $52, 
bulk $49@49.50; middlings $53 sack- 
ed, $50@50.50 bulk 

Buffalo: Millfeed sales turned very 
quiet last week and prices backed 
down as demand faded under spring- 
like weather. In the preceding week 
a wave of buying and a round of ris- 
ing prices had been touched off by a 
cold snap and snow. In some places 
in the east business actually turned 
lower. There was no undercutting 
competition from the west during the 
week. Running time ranged from 5 to 
7 days. The sacked differential on 
bran and middlings held unchanged at 
$4.50. Bulk and sacked bran and mid- 
dlings ended $3 lower. Bulk and sack- 
ed red dog was off $2 to $2.50 

Quotations Dec. 4: Bulk bran $38.50 
“#39, sacked $43443.50: bulk mid- 
dlings $39.50@ 40. sacked $44@ 44.50: 
bulk red dog $41.50042.50, sacked 
$464 47 

Pacific Coast: Millfeeds broke 
sharply due to heavy export flour 
sales and light demand. Quotations 
Dec. 4: Millrun $384 39 bulk, $3 over 
for sacked; middlings $8 over 

Canada: Western millfeeds are 
moving in fair volume to British 
Columbia and eastern Canada and 
prices have firmed in some sections 
of the prairie provinces. Quotations 
Winnipeg: Bran, f.o.b. mills 
$37 @ 42 in the three prarie provinces; 
shorts $414 43; middlings $44@46. All 
prices cash carlots in sacks. Small 
lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $5 extra. Dec. 4, Toronto- 
Montreal: Bran $53054, middlings 
$597 60, net cash terms, bags _ in- 
cluded, mixed or straight cars 


Dec. 5 
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Idaho Wheat Growers 
Group Holds Meeting 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO—The op- 
eration of the Idaho Wheat Commis- 
sion was explained by Dick Smith 
texburg, Idaho, at a recent meeting 
of the Bonneville County Wheat 
Growers Assn. He also discussed sev- 
eral problems of wheat growing, in- 
cluding that of milling qualities of 
wheat in Idaho, and transportation 

The association has been divided 
into three districts, with 
elected from each. Jack Ker and Carl 
Moeler are the West Side district di- 
Thurman Simmons, Dale 
Rockwood and Don James are the 
East Side directors, and Lynn Brown 
Lee Harris and Jess Keller are the 
Ririe-Antelope area directors 

At the recent directors’ meeting 
Mr. Keller was elected president; 
Mr. James vice president, and Mrs 
Lorene Rhodes was reappointed secre- 
tary-treasurer Mr was 
named to the state board of directors 


re 


directors 


rectors: 


Simmons 


@READ 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 
PRICE INDEX DIPS 
OTTAWA Canada’s general 
wholesale price index (1935-39 equal- 
ling 100) eased lower in October. to 
230.1, from 230.9 in September, but 
was above last year’s October index 
of 227.2. The animal products group 
index in October decreased 2.4%, to 
252.4, while the vegetable products 
index rose .4% in October, to 198.6 
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Elevator Industry 
At Buffalo Girds 
For New Threat 


BUFFALO— Buffalo's grain-eleva- 
tor industry, already hard hit by 
losses in business as a result of the 
new St. Lawrence Seaway, is pre- 
paring to fight off a new threat to 
its survival— drastic increases in 
property assessments. 

“Certainly, all grain-elevator op- 
erators will protest and, I would 
think, will go to the courts if neces- 
sary,” said Gerald W. DuRant, vice 
president of the Continental Grain 
Co. and a spokesman for Buffalo ele- 
vator managers. Mr. DuRant said 
some grain-elevator property assess- 
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ments in Buffalo have been increased 
more than 200% and that the assess- 
ments of others are up 100%. This 
can drastically affect our industry 
unless something is done about it, he 
warned. 

“Even the old assessments on grain 
elevators in Buffalo were too high,” 
Mr. DuRant asserted, “in view of 
changing conditions.” One of the 
changing conditions he referred to is 
the St. Lawrence Seaway’s effect on 
grain handling in the Port of Buffalo. 
The Seaway has taken away most of 
the export grain handling which Buf- 
falo elevators used to get. 

Prior to building of the Seaway, 
huge shipments of grain moving from 
the Midwest to the East Coast for 
export were brought to Buffalo ele- 
vators by lake freighter and moved 
on by rail. 


Now export grain moves directly 
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frcm the Midwest to overseas desti- 
nations by ships sailing the Seaway 

“Grain elevators in Buffalo have 
been fighting to compete with this 
St. Lawrence competition,” said Mr. 
DuRant. “The higher assessments 
will put us at an added disadvan- 
tage.” 

M~-. DuRant pointed out that there 
has not been a new elevator built 
in Buffalo for nearly 35 years, while 
elevator capacity at other grain han- 
dling centers in the U.S. interior has 
doubled or tripled. 

Elevators in Buffalo that have 
changed hands in recent years, he 
concluded, have sold at less than as- 
sessed value 
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Harold Sanford’s 
Retirement Reported 
By Continental Grain 


NEW YORK—-Harold Sanford, vice 
president in charge of Pacific Coast 
operations for Continental Grain Co., 
has terminated his active duties with 
the company in line with Continen- 
tal’s policy of retirement. George 
Krummeck, vice president, will be in 
charge of the Pacific Ncerthwest op- 
erations, assisted by R. Enloe, who 
has been appointed a vice president 
Ernest Silverfie'd, assistant vice pres- 
ident, has been placed in charge of 
Continental's California operations 

Announcement of the changes was 
made by Michel Fribourg, president 

Mr. Sanford will continue as a di- 
rector of the company and will be 
available as a consultant for special 
assignments from time to time, par- 
ticularly in connection with general 
grain trade problems 


'S THE STAFF F 


Mr. Sanford is a director and sec- 
ond vice president of the Terminal 
Grain Elevator Merchants Assn.; a 


director of the Grain and Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn. and chairman of 
its national arbitration appeals com- 
mittee. Retirement from Continental 


Grain Co. will not affect these func- 
tions. 
PROPERTY PURCHASED 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—The Mor- 


rison-Quick Grain Corp. of Hastings, 
Neb., has purchased 20,400 acres of 
land in Cross County, Ark., for a 
total price of $1,150,000. The property 
approximately 3,630 
cleared of timber and under cultiva- 
tion. The remaining land is in tim- 
ber. There was no indication from the 
company as to its immediate plans 
for utiliz'ng the property 


includes acres 
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Ralston Purina Bag 


Manager Retires 


ST. LOUIS—William C. Krueger 
has retired from the bag department 
after over 42 years of service with 
Ralston Purina Co., it was announced 
by Eldred A. Cayce, purchasing vice 
president. 

Mr. Krueger spent most of his 
tenure developing and purchasing the 
proper containers for the company’s 


packaging program. He was widely 
recognized as an authority in his 
field. 


Replacing Mr. Krueger as manager 


of the bag department is John J 
Skapik. He will supervise the buy- 
ing and distribution of textile and 


paper bags. Mr. Skapik joined Ral- 
ston Purina in 1946 and has been 
connected with various phases of the 
department's activities for the past 
10 years 


F LIFE 
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Sales Appointments 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
Bag Corp., a division of 
Paper Manufacturing Co., 


Raymond 
Albemarle 
has made 


three appointments in its sales or- 
ganization 
C. R. Keener, Middletown, repre- 


sentative in southern Ohio, southern 
Indiana and northern Kentucky, has 
been appointed salesman in the cen- 
tral district headquartered at Louis- 
ville. Ralph T. Ross, Palatine, IIl., 
recently joined Raymond for the mid- 
western district, representing it in the 
Chicago and Wisconsin area 

George Clifton, formerly of Rich- 
mond, Va., has been named midwest- 
ern district salesman to serve Michi- 
gan and northern Indiana. He will 
headquarter in Detroit 
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Warehouse to Be 


Built for Toledo 
Port Authority 


TOLEDO, OHIO—The Toledo- 
Lucas County Port Authority 
of directors has accepted a proposal 
from Ohio Foreign Trade Zone, Inc., 
Akron, to lease Port Authority prop- 
erty for the construction and opera- 
tion of a “back-up” warehouse 

The firm, a subsidiary of M. De- 
Bartolo Construction Co., Youngs- 
town, Ohio, offered to lease 5.5 acres 
of the Port Authority “Presque Isle” 
location at $22,600 a year for a period 
of 40 years 


board 


to the bid, Ohio Foreign 
Trade Zone, Inc., will construct a 
45,000 sq. ft. warehouse, rail spurs 
and roadways on the site, and will 
deed the facility to the Port Au- 
thority immediately upon its comple- 
tion. 

The proposed 
plement existing 


According 


facility would 
in-transit storage 
and would provide long-term ware- 
housing on the site. The property is 
located between areas already leased 
to Toledo Overseas Terminals, Inc., 
and Industria! Molasses Corp 
New Officers 

Members of the board of directors 
also reelected W. W. Knight, Jr., 
Toledo industrialist, as chairman of 
the board for 1960. Frazier Reams, 
partner of the law firm Reams, Breth- 
erton & Neipp, and president of the 
Community Broadcasting Co., was re- 
elected vice chairman. Both Mr 
Reams and Mr. Knight have been 
members of the board since it was 
formed in 1955. 

Other Positions 


returned Port Au- 
Jewell 


sup- 


The board also 
thority general manager, E. O 
to the post of secretary-fiscal officer 
The position of secretary- 
fiscal officer was created, and David 
W. Oberlin, general man- 
ager, was elected to the post 

Other members of the 
J. I. Baron, president, Baron 
Co.; Arnold V. Finch, former 
city manager and president, Toledo 
Concrete Pipe Co.; Philip S. Gibbs, 
partner in the public relations firm 
Flournoy & Gibbs; Richard T 
international vice president, UAW 
John W. Hackett, Jr., of the law firm 
Shumaker, Loop & Kendrick; John E 
Martin, president of Dana Corp., and 
John W. Snyder, former secretary of 
the U.S. Treasury and president of 
the Overland Corp 


assistant 
assistant 
bo ird are 


Steel 


Toledo 


Gosser, 
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WHEAT DEVELOPER 
LEAVES RECORDS 
AS LEGACY 


OKLAHOMA CITY — The late Jdo- 
seph Danne, originator of the Tri- 
umph wheat variety, has left com- 
plete records of his development of 
hybrid wheat strains covering the pe- 
riod from 1924 to 1959. Mr. Danne 
died in October. This has been re- 
vealed by Fr. Emil Depreitere, pas- 
tor of Sacred Heart Catholic Church 
in El Reno, Okla., administrator of 
Mr. Danne’s estate. The priest said 
Mr. Danne left instructions that all 
information concerning his work be 
turned over to the research wheat 
committee of Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity and the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture for study. His will spe- 
cified that no one is to profit finan- 
cially from his wheat experiments. 
The remainder of the estate will be 
used to establish the Joseph Danne 
Foundation for the benefit of Catho- 
lic schools and churches in Oklaho- 
ma, 





Canadian Wheat, Flour 
Exports Show Decline 


WINNIPEG With shipments of 
Canadian wheat pared by more than 
1 million bushels to both the U.K 
and Germany, total exports of wheat 
ind flour for the week ended Dec 
3 were down to 5,559,000 bu., com- 
pared with 7,487,000 the previous 
week. Flcur accounted for 723,000 
bu. of the aggregate, compared with 
426,000 a week earlier 

These totals included the equiva 
lent of 646,000 and 268.000 bu., re 
spectively, for International Wheat 
Agreement countries 

All of the wheat moved to 
destinations, with 1,382,000 bu 
Germany and 1,316,000 bu 
ports. Japan took 676,000 
485,000; Peru, 474,- 
379,000, and India, 
went to 


IWA 
clear- 
ing for 
for U.K 
bu.; Switzerland, 
Venezuela 
87,000 bu. The 
the Netherlands 


OOO: 


remainder 
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Damp Beans Swell, 
Damage Freighter 


Bulkheads 
Norwe- 


BROCKVILLE, ONT 
in the hold of the grounded 
gian freighter Vilja are being 
crushed by that were damp- 
and started to expand when a 
was ripped in the freighter’s 


beans 
ened 
hole 
hull 
The freighter 
ut a half mile 
the fog while 
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CANADIAN OATS EXPORTS 
WINNIPEG ober expert 
c'earances of Car lian oats at 478.- 
000 bu. fell 860,000 behind the same 
month a year ago and the cumulati, 
total for the first three months of 
1959 60 st d at 1338,000 bu. com 
1.666. 
riod last year. These totals 


ed 286.000 and 358.000 bu 


0O for the same pe- 
includ- 
respec 
The 


the statis- 


pared with 


tively exported to the U.S 
Netherlands 
tics branch { the 


Commiss 


according to 
Board of Grain 
754,000 bu. in 
the three months, while 160,000 went 
to the U.K.: 65.880 to Belgium. and 
65,685 bu. to Germany. Small parcels 
cleared to and 
Venezuela 


oners TOOK 


Jamaica Panama 


Four Home Agents Get 
Top Pfizer Fellowships 


NEW ORLEANS Four home 
nstration agents, one from each 
the four extension service regions 
ntly received $1,500 fellowships 
the agricultural division, Chas 
fizer & Co., Inc. The awards were 
esented at the 25th annual meet- 
of the National Home Demon- 
tion Agents Assn. here. 
The fellowship winners 
Western region, Mrs 
Goodey, extension home 
monstration agent, Pocatello, Ida- 
central region, Mrs. Anna B 
Brown, past president of Michi- 
f HDAA and home demonstration 
gent in Ann Arbor, Mich.; southern 
Mrs. Elizabeth C. Hill De- 
assistant home demonstration 
Rut- 


Es- 


for 1959 
Phyllis 


naerson 


the 


egion, 
ung 
ent in rural development, 

Tenn., and eastern region, 
Hart, in Washington 


ledge 
ther R 
Pa 


agent 


Fifth Year 


This is the fifth consecutive 
that the New York pharmaceutical 
and chemical firm has presented the 

In accepting the award, 
agent agrees to use the 
further her _ professional 
training in extension work through 
graduate study, travel, or both 

The fellowship program 
veloped with the cooperation of the 
Federal Extension Service. The pur- 
pose is to encourage further profes- 
and to recognize the 
uutstanding contributions made by 
home demonstration agents on behalf 
of America’s farm families 


year 


fellowships 
each home 
fund to 


was de- 


sional study 
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Merck Sales, Income 
For 1959 Higher 
Than Last Year 


RAHWAY, N.J 
& Co Ine ind 
months of 


Merck 
subsidiaries for the 
1959 totaled 
ots over! 


Sales of 


first nine 


$166,934,000, an increase 
3,896,000 reported for the first 


John T. Connor 


the S15 
nine months of 1958 
president, has announced 

Net income 


§ 931.000 


increased 13 amount 
equal o $223 a 


npared 


to S82 
for th 
§$91.108.000 or $2.03 share in 


1959 pe od, c¢ 


were $56.147 
$52,404,000 in 


quartet! sales 

ired with 
the third quarter of 1958 Net income 
for the third quarter of 1959 amount 
ed to $8,084,000, equal to 75¢ a share 


of common stock, compared with $7 


073.000 or 68¢ a common share in the 


comparable period of 1958 
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Illinois Agricultural 
Forum Scheduled 


URBANA, ILL. — “Planning for 
Dynamic Growth" will be the cen- 
tral theme of the second University 
of Illinois Agricultural Industries 
Forum on Feb. 2-3, according to Dr 
Harold G. Halcrow, head of the de- 
partment of agricultural economics 

General sessions featuring nation- 
ally known speakers will be held, 
along with group sessions for those 
particularly interested in livestock, 
dairy, grain, poultry and eggs, farm 
supplies, food distribution policy and 
food distribution techniques. 

This year's program is being de- 
veloped from suggestions offered by 
agricultural industry leaders who 
met with the forum committee in 
Chicago, St. Louis and Peoria, II. 

The purposes of the forum are to 
look ahead at market changes in ag- 
ricultural and food industries, to 
evaluate the changes that are taking 
place and to encourage closer plan- 
ning for the future between the col- 
lege of agriculture and agricultural 
industry. 

The Agricultural Industries Forum 
is conducted by the department of 
agricultural economics and the divi- 
university extension. Re- 
quests for the program announce- 
ment should be sent to Department 
of Agricultural Economics, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, 305 Mumford Hall, 
Urbana, Il 


sion of 
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the answers 
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Europe’s Interest 
Slows Up, But 
Future Uncertain 


By FRED E. TUNKS 
Northwestern Miller Staff 

Was Europe’s drouth a fleeting 
shot in the arm of this country's feed 
supply export business? Or will de- 
mand from those overseas areas, re- 
covering from a troubled crop season, 
for U.S. commodities linger on, con- 
tinuing to prop up markets? 

Speculative questions deserve spec- 
ulative answers. 

Reporting sources of information 
indicate there is a significant letup 
in foreign requirements that loomed 
into prominence more than a month 
ago. 

Prices for most ingredients, even 
those of high protein content which 
seemed to be in most demand by 
European buyers, have settled down. 
In fact, for instance, soybean oil meal 
prices were scaled downward this 
week. 

From the Midwest comes the report 
that day-to-day news about the 
drouth situation in western Europe 
has fallen off. And there have been 
indications that buyers over there are 
willing to cancel out on some of the 
high protein meals they contracted 
for a month or so ago. 

A source in the southeast reports 
that exporters believe the European 
drouth situation has been taken care 
of. Many of these exporters believe 
sizable tonnages of export meal will 
come back on the market during the 
months of January, February and 
March. 

Off the Deep End? 

There has been more of an inclina- 
tion on the part of some well in- 
formed people in the trade to feel 
that Washington may have gone off 
a little on the deep end in its opti- 
mistic anticipation of a soybean 
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crush equal to last season’s of around 
400 million bushels. 

Inspections of soybeans for export 
are running currently about 3 mil- 
lion bushels ahead of last year’s on 
the same date—and this in turn gives 
color to the official guess that 125 
million bushels will find their way 
into foreign markets this crop year 
And if they do, it could be that less 
meal would be available in domestic 
markets. 

The most popular theory current- 
ly is that European buyers have im- 
ported from the U.S. all the ingredi- 
ents they need for the time being. It 
could be that the Europeans are hold- 
ing off, with the idea that soybean 
meal prices will make significant 
drops. 

Now for another “but.” Some say 
speculative interest in the foreign in- 
fluence on the soybean market is stil! 
keen. And some traders believe ex- 
ports this crop year will come closer 
to 145-150 million bushels than 125 
million. 

Meal Disappearance 

The government reports rapid dis- 
appearance of meal in spite of crush- 
ing going along at a record pace. 
While soy and cotton meal produc- 
tion in October exceeded that of Oc- 
tober, 1958, by 59,000 tons, end of 
October stocks were 7,000 tons less. 

Dr. T. A. Hieronymus, University 
of Illinois grain marketing econo- 
mist, said recently that export pros- 
pects for American feed grains, soy- 
beans and soybean meal during the 
coming year were greatly improved, 
but the chances of selling more wheat 
or fats and oils overseas are not so 
favorable as they were last year. 

The drouth-battered crop situation 
in Europe isn’t the only factor affect- 
ing overseas demand for our feeds, 
according to Dr. Hieronymus. He 
says many foreign countries are in- 
creasing their emphasis on animal 
agriculture in an attempt to upgrade 
food quality and quantity. 

Whatever lies ahead, it appears 
that for the present, anyway, export 
interest has slowed up some. It could 
be, however, that the sleeping dog 
will get up and bark just as loud as 
ever 
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3 Arrested Following 


Grain Swindle Reports 


DAVENPORT, IOWA—Three men 
of the Davenport area have been ar- 
rested on suspicion of attempting 
first degree grand larceny involving 
grain elevators in Iowa and Minne- 
sota. 

It was reported by authorities that 
the alleged swindle was worked 
through a system of throwing off 
scales during purchase of soybeans 
from grain elevators. 

The scheme was used principally 
in the Mason City, Iowa, and Austin, 
Minn., areas. One Minnesota eleva- 
tor was reported to have found it 
was short 1,300 bu. when it took in- 
ventory at the end of the year. 

In custody are Donald J. Negus, 
Blue Grass, Iowa; Kenneth Suhr, 
Rock Island, Ill., and Curtis N. Reed. 
Davenport. 


——-—BREAD 


Equipment Installed 


DES MOINES, IOWA—Hot Spot 
Detector, Inc., Des Moines, has an- 
nounced that its grain temperature 
systems have been installed recently 
at 43 locations in 13 states. Distribu- 
tion of the installations is: Nebraska, 
8; Texas, 3; Michigan, 2; Missouri, 
4; Ohio, 3: Iowa, 4; Illinois, 5; Kan- 
sas, 8: California, 2; Oklahoma, 1; 
Wisconsin, 1; Colorado, 1, and Mis- 
sissippi, 1. 
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SPECIAL MOVIE SCREEN 
WILL BE FEATURED 
AT TRADE FAIR 


WASHINGTON —A “three-dimen- 
sional” motion picture screen which 
curves around ard over the specta- 
tors will be one of the main attrac- 
tions of the atom'c energy section of 
the U.S. exhibit at the World Agri- 
culture Fair to be held in New Delhi, 
India, Dec. 11 through Feb. 20. In 
an enormous domed theater, known 
as the “cinedome,’ where the screen 
is installed, the premiere of a docu- 
mentary film feature in color and 
with sound entitled “The Atom on 
the Farm” will be presented. The 
film opens with a spectacular’ se- 
quence giving viewers a sensation of 
being “inside the atom.” Electrons 
whirl around the nucleus, and around 
the audience, which is then whisked 
off by movie magic to an American 
farm to see how atomic research has 
contributed to crop betterment and 
reduction of costs. The film will dem- 
onstrate to visitors from Europe, 
Asia and Africa, who are expected to 
flock into the “cinedome” to see it, 
that the atom is bringing profound 
changes in agriculture and proving 
to be an instrument of peace. 





Chicago Port Grain 
Clearances Easing 


CHICAGO Clearances of grain 
from the Port of Chicago are be- 
ginning to level off as the close of 
navigation for the 1959 season draws 
nearer. A little less than 1.4 million 
bushels moved out during the week 
ending Nov. 25. The major por- 
tion was corn, moving in eight dif- 
ferent vessels to Norway, England, 
Holland and Canada, plus one head- 
ed for Buffalo. In addition, a cargo 
of 110,000 bu. soybeans cleared for 
Toronto. 
grain shipped, the 
steamer “Stevens” cleared for Swe- 
den carrying 890' tons of soybean 
meal, equivalent to about 30 carlots. 

While there has been no iron-clad 
deadline set for lake shipments prior 
to the annual freeze-up, it cannot 
be very far distant. The locks toward 
the east leading into the St. Law- 
rence Seaway proper were scheduled 
for closing Dec. 1, but this would not 
prevent lake shipments to many U.S 
and some Canadian ports as long as 
the lakes are open. 


Besides the 
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Sees Farmers Rising 
Up Against Subsidies 


BOW, N.H.—“The day is coming 
when farmers will rise up against the 
subsidy programs as a whole in the 
US.,”" Sen. Styles Bridges (R., N.H.) 
told stockholders and guests of the 
Merrimack Farmers Exchange, Inc., 
recently. 

The senator, a pioneer stockholder 
in the exchange, told the group at 
its 39th annual meeting: 

“This nation can not continue to 
pile up surpluses, pay out billions and 
continue to help 80 nations from 
these surpluses without jeopardizing 
the future of the U.S.” 
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HEADQUARTERS MOVED 
SAN FRANCISCO—Crown Zeller- 
bach Corp. has transferred its head- 
quarters office from 343 Sansome St 
here to its new Crown Zellerbach 
building at 1 Bush St. 


December 8, 1959 


Boston Grain & Flour 
Exchange Sets Annual 
Banquet for Feb. 11 


BOSTON — Plans are being made 
for the 1960 annual banquet of the 
Boston Grain & Flour Exchange. 
This event, known to many in the 
feed trade as “The Boston Tea Par- 
ty,” is to be held Feb. 11 at 7 p.m. in 
the Sheraton-Plaza Hotel here. 

A social hour starting at 6 p.m. 
will precede the banquet, after which 
there will be some entertainment. 
The annual meeting including the 
election of new officers will take 
place Feb. 10 at 2 p.m. on the trad- 
ing floor of the exchange. 

Paul Sutliff, chairman of the en- 
tertainment committee, requests that 
all tickets be reserved through Ger- 
ard Roy, c/o Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, 150 Causeway St., Boston. Room 
reservations should be made directly 
with the Sheraton-Plaza Hotel. Other 
members of the committee are R. N. 
MacDonald, Roland Koelsch, Frank 
Smith and Leigh Woehling. 

Last year a large group not only 
from the feed trade, but also those 
in allied industries, attended from 
the Midwest, South, and Canada, as 
well as from the Northeast. Atten- 
dance this year is expected to reach 
well over 300, as the exchange is ex- 
tending a special invitation to the re- 
tail feed dealers in all of the New Eng- 
land states to attend not only the 
banquet but also an open meeting to 
be held jointly by the Boston Grain 
& Flour Exchange and the New Eng- 
land Millers & Shippers Assn. Feb. 
10 at 10:30 a.m. on the trading floor 
of the grain exchange at 177 Milk 
St. 

At this meeting, William H. Day, 
counsel, and John E. Bressette, chair- 
man of the traffic committee of the 
New England Millers & Shippers 
Assn., will discuss news concerning 
possible freight rate reductions for 
the Northeast. 

John P. Brooks, H. K. Webster Co., 
president of the exchange, announces 
that the by-laws of the exchange re- 
cently have been amended so that 
retail feed dealers are now welcome 
to join the exchange as _ associate 
members. He also states that ap- 
proximately 25 new members have 
joined the exchange this year and 
that any feed dealers, as well as 
members, are invited to visit the 
trading floor and use the library or 
other facilities when in Boston 
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Record French Crop 


WASHINGTON — The 1959 wheat 
crop in France is now estimated at 
426 million bushels. This is well above 
the first forecast and exceeds the 
1957 record by 6%, despite a slight 
reduction in acreage. The harvest 
was much earlier than usual and the 
wheat is of excellent quality with a 
relatively high protein content, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture re- 
ports 

Domestic use of wheat and other 
grains is expected to be well above 
the 1958-59 level, as more grains will 
probably be used for feed because of 
a shortage of forage. Exports of 
wheat to all sources are expected to 
total 75 million bushels unless un- 
favorable conditions for the 1960 
crop should develop. Fall seeding was 
six weeks later than usual, making 
it more susceptible to freeze damage 
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Donald M. Hunter 
To Head Canadian 
Export Committee 


TORONTO Donald M. Hunter, 
president, T. H. Taylor Co., Ltd., 
Chatham, Ont., was elected chairman 
of the Canadian Flour Export Com- 
mittee at the annual meeting of that 
group held at the Park Plaza Hotel, 
Toronto. Mr. Hunter succeeds Ernest 
J. Wolff, The Quaker Oats Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., Peterborough, who has 
served as chairman for the past 
three years. 

The two vice chairmen elected are 
Erik Feldthusen, Robin Hood Flour 
Mills, Ltd., Montreal, and C. S. Fish- 
er, Saskatchewan Wheat Pool (Flour 
Mill Division), Saskatoon. The board 
of directors, eight representatives and 
eight alternates, is comprised of: 
Representatives: John L. Cavanagh, 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto; 
R. H. Kingdon, The Quaker Oats Co 
of Canada, Ltd., Peterborough; W. 
Fred Howson, Howson & Howson, 
Ltd., Blyth; Sol Kanee, Soo Line 
Mills Ltd., Winnipeg; James Hess, 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mon- 
treal; Gerald T. Roe, Great Star Flour 
Mills, Ltd., St. Marys; John Schudde- 
boom, Eastern Canada Flour Mills, 
Ltd., Montreal and C. L. Weckman, 
Pillsbury of Canada, Ltd., Midland. 
Don Reid, Reid Mill- 
Rae Fink, 
Ltd., Van- 


iternates are: 

ing Co., Ltd., Streetsville; 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
couver; E. J. Sullivan, Robin Hood 
Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal; George 
Lancey, Maple Leaf Milling Co,. Ltd., 
Toronto; E. A. Larson, Pillsbury of 
Canada, Ltd., Calgary; John C. Mac- 
Lean, Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., Montreal; Reed C. Ellison, Elli- 
son Milling & Elevator Co., Ltd 
Lethbridge, and Philip W. Strickland 
Almonte Flour Mills, Ltd., Almonte 

The policy and planning subcom- 
mittee is comprised of the retiring 
chairman, the chairman, the two vice 
chairmen and Mr. Schuddeboom, Mr 
Cavanagh, Mr. Hess and Mr. Howson 

Representing government bodies at 
the meeting were W. Fred Hillhouse 
coordinator, markets development 
Grain Division, Department of Trade 
and Commerce, Ottawa, and James F 
Fraser, sales assistant, the Canadian 
Wheat Board, Winnipeg 

The Canadian Flour Export Com- 
mittee was organized seven years ago 
to represent the entire Canadian flour 
milling industry in export matters 
with government departments and the 
Canadian Wheat Board, and to fur- 
ther the sale of Canadian flour in 
overseas markets 

In 1959 the committee exhibited at 
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the two Canadian trade fairs held in 
Jamaica and Trinidad. It has made 
various representations on behalf of 
the industry. 

Mr. Hunter has been a vice chair- 
man of the group for the past three 
years. He and Mr. Wolff represented 
the industry on a mission to the West 
Indies and the Caribbean area in 1958 
Other groups on that mission were the 
Department of Trade and Commerce 
and the Canadian Wheat Board 

Harry J. Dowsett continues as sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Canadian 
Flour Export Committee, a position 
he has held since the group was or- 
ganized 
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Witenes ‘Kickbacks’ 
On Grain for 
Storage Reported 


DES MOINES, IOWA — Competi- 
tion for government grain storage re- 
sulted in kickbacks and rebates paid 
to farmers by elevator operators, it 
was reported Dec. 2 at the congres- 
sional hearing on grain storage at 
the Iowa statehouse 

“We have had inquiries from some 
elevator operators asking if they 
could pay rebates for delivery of corn 
and our reply was that it was con- 
trary to law,” reported Waldo Wheel- 
er, counsel for the Iowa Commerce 
Commission. 

“We know that some elevator oper- 
ators have offered as much as 6¢ bu 
premium for government corn deliv- 
ered to the elevator,” he said 

He also testified that his depart- 
ment had received complaints from 
some elevator operators claiming they 
could not get enough grain to fill 
their elevators because other opera- 
tors were paying premiums. He said 
some elevators will not be filled, and 
there is excess storage space in some 
areas. 

tep. Neal Smith 
two congressmen 
hearing, indicated 
this practice would have to come 
from state law, rather than from the 
Iowa Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation office. He _ indicated 
many commercial elevator firms have 
expanded their facilities the last few 
years in order to handle government 
grain and are anxious to keep their 
elevators filled 
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one of 
the 


of Iowa, 
conducting 
that relief from 


The government could save $60 
million on corn it will take over this 
year, if Commodity Credit Corp. bins 
were used to handle it instead of com- 
mercial elevators, Rep. Smith said 
He attributed the “high cost” of corn 
storage in commercial elevators to 
the high risk taken by elevator oper- 
ators in expanding facilities to han- 
dle government corn without any 
guarantee that the facility would be 
used more than a year 

Rep. Odin Langen (R., Minn.) em- 
phasized that the surplus of grains 
must be leveled off. “We can't go on 
building unlimited storage,” he said. 

Joseph F. Carber, Iowa ASC chair- 
man, said the problem should be cen- 
tered on getting the supply of grains 
produced more in line with the de- 
mand, rather than concentrating on 
the storage after the grain is pro- 
duced. 
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CHRISTMAS PARTY 

BUFFALO—The Niagara Frontier 
Section Americar Association of 
Cereal Chemists, will sponsor its an- 
nual Christmas party at the Thruway 
Lanes and Restaurant Lounge, Cheek- 
N.Y., the evening of Dec. 12 
bowling and 
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22,412,000 Cwt. 
Flour Produced 
During October 


W ASHINGTON—Wheat flour pro- 
tion in October was 22,412,000 
according to the Bureau of the 
nsus. Daily output averaged 1,019,- 
cwt. a working day, compared 
1,018,000 cwt. in September and 
17,000 ewt. in October of 1958 
Wheat flour mills in October op- 
ited at 91.6% of capacity compared 
th 91.5% in September and 92.5‘ 
October of last year 
Flour mills in October ground 51,- 
190,000 bu. wheat compared with 48,- 
49,000 bu. the previous month. Wheat 
ffal output was 426,415 tons 
Rye flour production for October 
vas 178,000 ewt. Rye grinding 
100,000 bu., while 2,191 tons of 
were produced 
These figures represent the produc 
on of all commercial mills in the 
U.S. About 97% of the totals were 
reported by 282 mills having a daily 
capacity of 401 more and the 
estimated. The estimated por 
a survey of the small 
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C. L. Shippee Joins 


° ° ° 
Geisel Grain Firm 

KANSAS CITY—Charles L. Ship- 
pee, Kansas City feed ingredient mer- 
chandiser, has joined Geisel Grain Co 
to set up and operate a feed merchan- 
dising department for the firm. He 
will also handle feed grains 

Mr. Shippee has been with Herring 
Sales Co. in 
the past 11 years. His earlier 
rience includes seven years in 
feed and low grade clears 
General Mills, Inc., in Kansas City 

The Geisel Grain Co. has its offices 
at 1432 Board of Trade Bldg. here 
The firm been merchandising 
wheat and feed wide 
of the U.S 
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Tokyo First Stop 
For Great Plains 


Wheat Trade Team 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS Clif- 
ford R. Hope, president of the Great 
Plains Wheat Market Develop- 
ment Assn., is expected to arrive in 
Tokyo Dec. 9 to join other members 
of a U.S. wheat trade team, according 
to W. W. Graber, administrator of 
the Kansas Wheat Commission. Mr. 
Hope will represent wheat producers 
in Kansas, Colorado and Nebraska, 
participating in the Great Plains 
Wheat Assn. The team will seek ways 
of boosting U.S. wheat shipments to 
Japan, and of regaining, if possible, 
some cf the market lost during the 
past year to Canada and Australia. 

In addition to Mr. Hope, the team 
is composed of William Fisher of Car- 


gill, Inec.; Dick Smith, Idaho wheat 
grower, and Clarence Palmby and 
Jack Stevens, both of the U.S. De- 


partment of Agriculture. 

Japan has been the largest single 
dollar market for U.S. wheat exported 
from the Pacific Coast for the past 
five years. Shipments of U.S. wheat 
to Japan during the past marketing 
year slipped from 47 to 30 million 
bushels. Bumper crops of cereal 
grains have been raised in Japan dur- 
ing recent years, and other factors 
in the decline are described as a trade 
agreement with Australia, competi- 
tion from other exporting countries, 
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and aggressive efforts of Canadian 
and Australian governments to sell 
their wheat in the Japanese market. 

Changing consumer preferences, re- 
ported from Japan, favor expanded 
use of hard wheat such as that pro- 
duced in the Great Plains, which may 
benefit Great Plains wheat producers. 

Mr. Hope will join the trade team 
for a week during the course of an 
around-the-world survey of wheat 
market development activities on be- 
half of U.S. wheat producers. 
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USDA Export Report 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has _ reported 
that wheat and wheat flour sales reg- 
istered for export payment by the 
export trade during the week Nov. 
25-Dec. 1, were as follows: 

Wheat under the payment-in- 
kind program, for the week totaled 
6,689,280 bu.; cumulative since Ju- 
ly 1, 1959, 119,644,835 bu. 

Fiour under the cash payment 
program, fof the week totaled 
1,507,023 cwt. (3,466,154 bu. wheat 
equivalent); cumulative since July 
1, 1959, 11,687,122 ewt. (26,880,- 
380 bu. wheat equivalent.) 

Sales for the corresponding peri- 
od a year ago (Nov. 25-Dec. 1, 
1958) totaled 605,762 bu. wheat and 
670,593 cwt. flour; cumulative (Ju- 
ly 1, 1958-Dec. 1, 1958) 132,786,- 
943 bu. of wheat and 11,030,285 
ewt. flour. 


The 








foregoing totals represent 
sales to countries which are mem- 
bers of the International Wheat 
Agreement as well as sales to coun- 
tries which are not members of the 
Wheat Agreement. 
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Lal ot Siecided 
Wheat Bakery 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. The 
Shredded Wheat Bakery, a division 
of the National B’scuit Co., Niagara 
Falls, has reportedly released a num- 
ber of employees. A plant official re- 
fused to comment on the exact num- 
ber of employees affected by the lay- 
off. 

The official said the bakery has in- 
stalled automatic ovens which have 
eliminated some jobs. It is known 
several bakers with up to eight years 
seniority were affected by the cut- 
back. 

The New York State Unemploy- 
ment Office at Niagara Falls has re- 
ported that 16 former employees of 
the firm have appled for unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

The plant official explained the re- 
duction as “a graduated cut back.” 
He said he expects some employees 
to be rehired after Jan. 1. He did not 
say, however, whether all of them 
would be recalled 

Some unofficial reports ind’cate 
that more employees will be released 
during the production changes 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Buffalo Baker Dies 


BUFFALO Frank Mazurek, 58, 


operator of a local bakery for the 
last 26 years, died recently. 
Arriving in Buffalo from his na- 


tive Poland in 1925, Mr. Mazurek 
worked in the bakery of a late 
brother before opening his own shop. 

He was secretary of the Polish 
Master Bakers Assn. and a member 
of the Greater Buffalo Master Bakers 
Assn 

Surviving are his wife, the former 
Jeanne Chudy; two daughters, Mary 
Jane and Marcyann, and two sons, 
Francis A. and John J. Mazurek. 


Duluth Firm Receives 


Shipping Assurances 


DULUTH, MINN.—A Duluth ship- 
ping company has received assurance 
of shipments totaling 30-40,000 tons 
being offered through the port next 
year, according to an official of the 
firm. 

Addressing the Kiwanis club in Du- 
luth, Brandon J. O'Callahan, repre- 
sentative of the recently-formed Du- 
luth-Superior Shipping Corp., said 
the assurances have come from two 
North Dakota and 8-10 Minnesota 
firms. 

Each ton of general cargo moving 
through the marine terminal on Rice's 
Point, he said, leaves $10 to $15 in 
the port. Mr. O'Callahan commented 
that community effort is needed to 
expand shipments through Duluth. He 
said regular American steamship line 
services are needed, but that cargoes 
are necessary to induce the services. 





BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Exchange Party Set 


SAN FRANCISCO — The annual 
Chr:stmas party of the San Francisco 
Grain Exchange will be held on the 
exchange floor starting at 4 p.m. Dec. 
18. Ed Huebner, exchange manager, 
is in charge of arrangements for the 
event. 

The exchange also announces that 
Larry Tuma of Continental Grain 
Co. and Jan Van der Horst of A. H. 
Ascherman, Inc., have become mem- 
bers. 








OREGON 


(Continued from page 7) 





ment, for which it subscribes $20,000 


a year to the Western Wheat Asso- 
ciates. 
The wheat league resolved to in- 


vestigate the use of Bulgur-type 
wheat in CARE packages since this 


foreign aid organization has ex- 
pressed the wish to use this type 
wheat packages. 

The league voted in favor of the 


basic concept of the wheat stabiliza- 
tion plan and asked that its repre- 
sentatives work 


through the Nation- 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 
Oe v 








NATIONAL FLOUR MILLING COMPANY, 
located in the Pacific orthwest needs 
millers and spouters with experience 
the flour milling industry. Knowledge of 


both hard and soft wheat milling essen 
tial Please furnish complete data in 
cluding personal information educatior 
experience and salary required Address 


Ad No 544e The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis 40, Minn 





MILLING EQUIPMENT 
SALESMAN 


Experienced sales engineer by large 
Southwest equipment manufacturer spe- 
cializing in teed mill, cereal and proc- 
essing equipment on national basis. 
Ready to introduce several new pal- 
ented items. Car furnished, good salary 
and commissions. Plenty of leads, ex- 
cellent territory. Best opportunity for 
right man. Our employees know of 
this ad. Give all details for personal 
interview. Address Ad No. 5445, The 
ee Miller, Minneapolis 40, 
inn. 














al Association of Wheat Growers to- 
ward this end. 
The group also recommended that 


the league oppose the $50,000 per- 
sonal limitation On price supports, 
and favored the parity concept of 


determining these supports, with the 
recommendation that the 1947-49 
base period be used in the formula. 
The wheat industry group recom- 
mended that the National Associa- 
tion of Wheat Growers place a full- 
time representative in Washington t 
look after their interest along with 
those of other producing states 


AT PENDLETON—Mrs. H. K. Philip (left), New Delhi, Western Wheat As- 
sociates’ home economist in India, conzratulates Mrs. Malcolm Farger, Dufur, 
Ore., for winning the Oregon Wheat League's cake bake-off at the group's 
32nd annual convention. Andrew J. Morrow, elected president at the Pendle- 
ton, Ore., meeting, holds the cake which earned Mrs. Farger a $100 prize. 
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Any Way 


HERE IS ONE publication that brings you 

all the up-to-the-minute news of the flour 
milling industry each week — The Northwestern 
Miller. Important, significant events to some por- 
tion of the industry take place every day. Natural- 
ly the milling executive, operative miller, cereal 
chemist or baker cannot be there to get the news. 
But The Miller can and does get the news for them. 


Each week The Miller records the happenings 
in the milling industry—in the U.S., in Canada 
and overseas. Market reports, production reports 
and what the men in the trade are saying can be 
found in every issue. John Cipperly, a veteran cor- 
respondent, reports and analyzes the Washington 
news of interest. And whenever millers and their al- 
lied traders gather representatives of The Miller 
are there to write first-hand reports of the proceed- 
ings. There are also many other features in The 
Miller. There are articles about mill operations, 
research, new products and services, to mention but 
a few of these features. 


But its coverage of the news is only one reason 
why The Miller is the publication of the milling 
industry. For more than 85 years The Northwest- 
ern Miller has been distinguished for its program 


of services to advertisers. Developed and main- 
tained to offer advertisers valuable tools in the op- 
eration of their businesses, this service program has 
been improved to increase its value to advertisers 
and to the industries with which they are associ- 
ated. This program provides advertisers with bul- 
letins, exclusive lists, reference and research and 
special services. 

Truly its coverage of the news and its service 
program to advertisers make The Miller the jour- 
nal of the milling industry. 





To make sure you read the milling indus- 
try news while it is still up-to-the-minute, 
why not order your own copy of The 
Miller in case you are not already receiv- 
ing it? Then you will be certain of not 
missing one of the 52 idea-packed issues 
during the year. Subscription rates are 
$4 a year. The Miller is available to per- 
sons in and serving the milling and grain 
industries only. 





THE WORTHWIESTION 


Branch Offices: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 


For Advertising Information 
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4. |__— TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER'S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 


is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 





process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


5 facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 
sas 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 





, Shawnee Milling Co., Shawnee, Oklahoma , Okeene Milling Co., Okeene 
4,500 sacks wheot flour; 1,200 sacks corn mea 1,800 sacks wheat f 
250 tons mixed feed; mill elevator storage 2,500,000 bu. Mill elevator storage 65 


SHAWNEE MILLING COMPANY 
SCALPS MILLING COSTS 


With W&T Flour Treatment 


At Shawnee Milling, mill managers control some of their costs with 
dependable Wallace & Tiernan equipment and processes. They know 
that quality, cost, and good running time go hand in hand—that they 
can depend upon W&T to keep its bleaching and maturing processes 
running—that stoppages won’t turn flour into the “dirty” bin for 
costly reblending. & dyo 


metering chlorine dioxide gas. The 


x machine for making and 


gas is immediately available without 


And Shawnee uses W&T’s flour treatment not only for dependability 
but for performance: 


e Dyox® for fresh, sharp chlorine dioxide gas, made as it is used... 
precisely metered as a gas not a liquid. 


e Novadelox® for best color removal, ease of application, consistent 
results. 


e Beta Chlora® machines for pinpoint pH control with one, easily- 
read setting. 


Shawnee Milling Company is only one of the many milling com- 
panies using W&T flour treatment. If your mill is not one of these 
investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour 
service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION Ar Novadelox feeders with blowing 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED crrangement. Note drum of 


Novadelox bleach in foreground. 





25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES *N PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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“Well... was hungry!” 
-— « 


Even the littlest one reaches for a piece of bread 
to satisfy sudden hunger. And so it has been, down 
through the years, ever since the first cave-dwelling 
toddler clamored for a coarse loaf cooked on hot 


stones. Bread is part of life itself; bread is basic. 


That’s why the baking industry has such pride; 
and a sense of responsibility about turning out good 
bread, always. The nation and its future depend on it. 

General Mills knows this, too, and takes pride in 


providing the finest flours to make this nation’s bread. 


General 


Good eating will always begin with Bread Mi 
— ills 























